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For the New-Yorker. 
PLEA OF THE STUDENT’S WIFE. 
THE jasmine round our porch is brightly creeping, 
Filling the room with its sweet, balmy breath ; 
And half-blown roses, like young children sleeping, 
Rest their bright heads their ewn green leaves beneath. 
Come, dear, thy brow with thought is darkly clouded, 
And thou hast loved thy books too long and well; 
Come to the little arbor we have shrouded 
Beneath the vines of our sweet brook-side dell. 
Hearest thou not the joyous wood-birds singing, 
Far through the glens and o’er the hills away? 
So should the music in thy heart be springing 
To greet the beauty of this fading day. 
Keep thy heart young, though thy deep mind be crowded 
With costly treasures from the realms of Thought; 
With brow serene, and eye and smile unclouded, 
Come to the scenes which God has newly wrought. 
See the sweet clover in our pathway smiling; 
Breathe the pure fragrance of the softened air; 
Is there not something in its touch beguiling 
To the tired spirit overworn with care? 


Oh! there is beauty all around us flushing, 
And the pure heart sees God in every flower; 
In the deep lily, and the wild rose blushing 
Around our walks and in our shady bower: 
Sees Him, belovéd, in the roseate morning, 
And in the glory of the noontide ray, 
And in the radiant clouds even now adorning 
The lingering footsteps of departing Day. 


Oh gentle one! I pray thee still to cherish, 
*Mid all the lore of boeks, God's holy name; 
Let not his worship from thy spirit perish, 

Nor lose its brightness in the blaze of Fame. 
Though the world’s gifts be full of dazzling splendor, 
Let them net lure thee from the shrine of Love; 
Thy richest gifts, thy loftiest thoughts, surrender 

To Him who reigns in holiness above. 


Sooner, belovéd, would I see thee sleeping 
Silent and dreamless ’mid th’ unloving dead, 

Than know that in thy spirit thou wert keeping 
An earthly idol in thy Savior’s stead. 


But in thine eye I see a fervor beaming 
Too purely for a worship not divine: 

My fears, thank God! are but an idle dreaming— 
Faith still burns brightly in thy spirit’s shrine. 

Then come with me beneath the fragrant ceiling 
Of the elematic twining o’er our bower; 

’T is meet, my gentle one, that we be kneeling 
With lowly spirits at this sunset hour. 

Shirley Village, Mass. 


8.C. E. 








For The New-Yorker. 
LIFE IN THE WEST. 


A Hunt—an Autumn Hunt !—there is nothing like it.— 
Not along the marshes and salt creeks of the Seacoast, wading 
and tramping, and skulking back and forth for a shell-drake 
ora few snipe ; but away in the deep wilds of Illinois, among 
the tall and thick trees that skirt its rivers, or over the rolling 
wlands, sprinkled with oak, looking like an everlasting or- 
chard. Let us forth. Do you choose rifle or fowler? A rifle 
will answer you, if you are content with a long tramp and the 
Yexation of trying to shoot a deer, or if you can plumb the eye 
of a squirrel ; but if you go out merely for the sake of the ram- 
ble, and the company and chat of a friend, one is as good as 
the other, only the lighter the better. But I go alone for an 
Autumn Hunt ; I want no companion. There is companion- 
ship enough in the deep woods, amid the awful loneliness of 
the wilderness ; and the presence of another is but a profane- 


armed with gun, powder-horn, (away with your flasks,) shot- 
pouch and percussion, and what then? How bright and holy 
is the sunlight, mellow and radiant like the atmosphere of 
Heaven! How softly and pervadingly does it envelupe and 
float around you, till you seem basking away from earth in 
some holy, upper element ! 

The wind moves on the trees, which wave their tall heads 
to and fro and shake abroad their long arms, while their green 
leaves quiver and rustle, and their shadows dance and leap, 
interminglingly visible and half visible, till one fancies he looks 
upon the gambolings of a band of the brighter angels. And 
then the hum of the wild bees among the blossoms, and the 
various chirpings of ten thousand grey birds, some not larger 
than a hornet, (for those which sing are gone,) broken by the 
sherp cry of the woodpecker, who hammers, and whistles, and 
flutters, and dedges here and there, as though he dreaded no- 
thing but idleness. All these come soothingly on the senses, 
till your happiness wants no attribute of perfection but dura- 
tien. Then contemplate the trees: of all mute friends, I love 
none like the trees. There stands one, tall, straight, erect, 
well-proportioned, pushing for the skies, decked with a pro- 
fusion of the greenest leaves, which case it all over and shield 
it in its quiet beauty—has the Earth such another? There is 
one, which has sprung up with a slender stem, true and arrow. 
like, till so loaded is it with leaves and branches, that its own 
weight has bent it back to the Earth, from which it will not 
rise again. There stands one of the olden time: three hun- 
dred years ago, and it was the same old tree it is to-day. A 
branch or two has fallen off ; otherwise it stands as it did then, 
its huge trunk bidding defiance to the wind, and storm, and 
all the elements of fair and open warfare. In its side is the 
hack of a Winnebago’s hatchet, made there, perhaps, by the 
grandfather ef him who this morning shot a squirrel from its 
top for his breakfast. Yet the moss, with its soft, cold fingers, 
is creeping up its side and weaving its web over its furrowed 
back, and beneath is the tooth of decay at work to lay it with 


theone mouldering there. Alas! when we grow strong against, 


open force, how often does insidious and smooth-tongued guile 
sap the mine of our strength and lay low our pride! Lo! there 
is another tree, aged and immense—so tall that the crow on 
its top scarcely looks larger than a bee—almost limbless, and 
straight does it thrust up its head, as if, tired of the air of the 
woods, it were determined to cool its brows in the pure breath 
of Heaven. Yet, almost as high as eye ean discern, appears 
an orifice where once was a limb, through which the squirrel 
has run back and forth for a century; and even now a half- 
dozen of them sleep quietly, wrapped in their soft muffs of 
fur, within. Cut down that tree, and, nine chances of ten, its 
heart would be found wasted and decayed. Yonder grows a 
thicket of strong bushes, woven with vine and briers, and there 
lie a score of trees turned up by the roots, some bedded in the 
slumber of ages and wrapped in brown shrouds of living moss, 
some crossing the others, piled here and there so that a deer 
might have chance, for trial of nerve, to make way through or 
over ; and on the roots of one has grown a birch te the size of 
acolumn. Stop!—a partridge—whirr and away, not ten feet 
from me. ’T were best not to be too deep in contemplation 
in search of game. The glorious beauty of the woods, and the 
harmony and quiet of the scene, are forgotten in the careful 
step, and eye and ear intent on game. Tut !—a squirrel.— 
How meek and quiet he sits on the limb yonder, with his tail 
thatching his body, and how earnest does he look with his 
reund, bright eyes! Would youkillhim? Yes, with as little 
compunction as I ever primed gun. Why, what has he done? 
He has refused to let me eat him these hundred years.— 
Whang! Down he comes. 

Now whither? Here are two half-trod paths, leading dif- 





tion of the holy quiet that reigns there. Once in the woods, 





ferent ways: one along the banks of this stream, and theother 





to the right of the hill yonder; and they meet, I know not if 
ever. How know I which to take? Both I cannot travel, 
’tis certain; one I must travel, else the whole tramp were 
vain. If I take the left, how know I but the game lies snugly 
hid not twenty rods from that tuft of bushes on the right there, 
while I travel all day and go home with but weariness and pain 
for all my toil? But if I take the right, does not the same 
alternative present ? 

Alas! poor child of Time! hew canst thou go onward while 
the road thou travelest will lead thee thou knowest not whither, 
and canst net know till it be traveled, and then the night for- 
bids thee retrace, and all the while thy game lies snugly hid 
on the other road? The other! Did we speak of but two, 
while a hundred branch all ways 1—and shouldst thou but stop 
to consider the blisses and perils of each, of old age thou diest. 
Which way must I take? If I go one, the squirrel will call 
from every tree; the whistle of the partridge will trill from 
every bush; before me will leap up the theusand of greuse, 
and the buck toss his high antlers to my heed. But which?— 
there ’s the rub. Reader, did you ever hunt? If you have, 
perhaps you know as much about it as myself; if not, I can 
tell you certain things which may be of use to you when you 
do. For one thing, think not to choose the least difficult road 
through the forest. No; the thicket must be beat and nar- 
rowly seanned. There lurk the flocks of the shy partridge. 
Care not fer torn doublet, cap pulled off, and left dangling ten 
feet back on a bush; care not for a scratched face. Pleasure 
is not won without a trifle ef trouble. Say nothing to the fact 
that, when midway in the thicket and in the very thickest of 
it, you hear the whistling and chuckling of your game, and that 
of a half-score of them, and know they are not a dozen feet 
from you, yet for your life can see nothing of them; and the 
first sight you get is as they whirr like light away on their 
chequered wings. ll these things are nothing, and were de- 
signed to teach you patience. But suppose for once you come 
full on a flock of the finest partridge, who absolutely refuse to 
take wing, but dodge here and there like a hen with her breod 
—what then? Stand still and shoot which you like, and then 
stand still and shoot another, and thus do as long as you see 
any: [ have known a man kill a half-dozen thus without leav- 
ing his tracks. But suppose they fly? Then shoot one if 
you can. In short, if you kill a partridge, stand still till you 
have loaded and looked carefully for more; for the one you 
have killed will hardly run away, but the one you have not 
most surely will if you stir. But if you shoot a squirrel, make 
no delay to reach him; for of all the victims of powder none 
are so absolutely loth to own themselves dead as he. 

But sup you find nothing, after all your tramp and toil? 
Go home with good temper, reflecting that you have had, at 
least, the satisfaction of looking, and that no man can find a 
thing except where it is; and that, if it is to be found, yeu 
will, at least, have another chance for trial. What ho!—deer$ 
How they start up and dance over the leaves, with their white 
flags waving like the crest of the billows! They spring, they 
leap, they bound ; so near the culor of the autumn leaves that 
they seem but the waving of a line, and as noiselessly as the 
step ef an Indian. Alas! my fowler! Had I my rifle, [ 
would show my good will. So ever is it—the wrong road, or 
the wrong gun. 

But the sight of the deer reminds me of my friend Buxton 
and the deer-hunt. My friend Buxton was a good-natured 
fellow; one ef those fellows who are blessed with what is 
rather rare at this day—a good, comfortable opinion of them- 
selves; one of the kind, in short, who always imagine a thing 
particularly easy to be done, and themselves just the chaps to 
do it. My friend always declared it the easiest thing in the 
world to shoot a Geer, though somehow or other he had as yet 
never accomplished it; but could he for once heve a fair chance, 
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wo te the venison! It chanced, one day, that my friend Bux- 
ton and myself were to cross the openings for a few miles on 
foot, and the propésition was made to carry the rife. With 
great alacrity did he assent to this, only he must have the 
privilege of carrying it. This I was the more ready to accede 
to, as his confidence in his fate to kill a deer had somehow or 
other inspired me with a like confidence in him. 

Rifle shouldered, we started out. Our road lay along the 
opening, occasionally crossing small prairies and somewhat 
deep ravines. We had descended a hill, at the foot of which 
we made an angle to the right, and emerged into a most greea 

irie. No sooner had we turned the angle than we came full 

upen a drove of deer, not six yards from us. Nowise inclined 
at first to run, they stood and turned their long, sharp, trim 
ears and their large, round, bright eyes upon us, evincing as 
much curiosity to inspect us as we were to be acquainted with 
them. Notwithstanding the beauty of the sleek animals, from 
which I could not raise my eyes, I expected every second to 
hear the sharp ring of my friend’s rifle, and to see the tall an- 
tlers before me rolling in the dust. Hearing nothing, how- 
ever, I turned to see what my friend. was at What de you 
think, gentle reader? Bringing his gun to his face, you will 
say. No such thing! With the breach of his gun resting on 
the toe of his boot, and holding the muzzle of it with his left 
hand, he stood with his right hand closed, all but his forefinger, 
and, with the greatest simplicity in the word, moving it back 
and forth te time with his voice, counting one, two, three, four! 
Before he had satisfied himself of their number, however, they 
had raised their flags and were away. 

Half choked with vexation and half with mirth at the comi. 
cal conduet of the fel'ow, I roared out, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
shoot?” His confusion may be imagined. Noi until we had 
traveled two miles could he muster courage to beg me to keep 
hush ; but added, “ I had forgotten I had a gun!” 

Picatonic, Ill., Dec. 19, 1840. 


‘THE KINSMEN.”* 


‘ ‘Tats novel, from the pen of Mr. Simms, is a very fair speci- 
men of ‘impressive’ literature, so well satirized in the last 
number of Blackwood. Without according to it any extrava- 
_ gant praise, we can say thatit is a much better novel than ‘ Bor- 
der Beagles’ by the same author, evincing greater ability, a 
soinewhat more elevated taste and some slight regard for the 
requirements of morality. The scene is laid in Carelina, at 
the fifth’ year of the Revolution; and the chief interest turns 
upon ‘the deadly enmity subsisting between two brothers, 
Clarence and Edward Conway,—the former an active, brave 
and chivalrous adherent of the Celonies, and the latter under 
the assumed name of Morton, the leader of a murderous 
band of robbers known far and wide as the Black Riders of 
Congaree. There seems already to have existed between 
them a feeling of hatred, and this is stimulated and embittered 
by the opposition of their political feelings, no less than by 
rivalry in love—both being enamored of Flora Middleton. 
The story is occupied chiefly in developing the progress of 
their hate and in depicting incidents connected more or less 
remotely with the marauding excursions of the ‘ Riders,’ and 


J, A. W. 





their conflicts with the defenders of liberty. The work con- | 


tains scenes of stirring interest ; but they are mostly revolting 
and horrible, exciting in the mind a feeling of disgust and 
aversion. We are at a loss to conceive why gifted authors 
will continue to exercise their powers in portraying the dark 
and repulsive features of humanity—in choosing for their he- 
roes, men in whom every feeling of morality and religion has 
become dead, and whose only remaining virtue is an aimless 
impulse of generous passion. Many of them, like the author 
of ‘ The Kinsmen,’ delight in sketchiag the pertraits and lay- 
ing open the hearts of the vilest, most abandoned characters 
—men in whom no sentiment of humanity lingers, but who 
are ruled by tyrannous passion, by fiendish hate, or by the 
more degrading thirst for gold. Is there no fairer side to the 
picture? Are there not hear's where manly virtue, upsight 
adherence to principle and a fraak, generous benevolence find 
their dwelling-place ? Or is it beneath these ‘men of genius’ 
to sketch such characters? Whatever may be the reason, it 
is certain that a great share of our works of fiction are of the 
vilest and most dangerous tendency. The personages intro- 


* +'Tus, Kinsmen, or the Black Riders of Congaree,’ by the author 
of ‘Guy Rivers,’ &c. twovolumes. (Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia: 


duced are men with whom an intimacy in real life would be || mance. Picturesque as was this mode of journeying, it hag 
contaminating and disreputable; but here we are made fa- amen pues ‘he weir ves 80. The 
J iliar, not only with their acts, but with the motives which vm d of the pee thao seca Vinal . a Own t0 the 
prompt them and with the inward workings of those base || ties of wild grape. with which the middle country of Caroling 
passions which blast and blacken the brightest scenes of life. 
Some of the characters of ‘ The Kinsmen,’ are drawn with 


is literally covered. These fling themselves with the wind j 
which they swing a arching themselves from we 
considerable vigor of outline, but all lack delicacy of coloring oan ae barenseern he on 8 “ Their bee chews ae 
and there is little or no individuality about them. . The inci- i) 
dents of the story although sometimes well told are unnatural, 
and there is no great invention or dramatic skill displayed in 














the hand, and hang around the brows of the fainting and fee. 

ble partisan, retur#ing from the conflict. He forgets the oad 
the progress of the story. The author’s forte lies in descrip- 
tion; his sketches of scenery are rich and finely drawn, in 


elties of his fellow man, in solacing himself with the grateful 
proof of which we may cite the following passage from the 
commencement of the work ; 


The dusky shadows of evening were approaching fast. 
Clouds, black with storm, that threatened momently to dis- 
charge their torrents, depended gloomily above the bosom of 
the Wateree. A deathlike stillness overhung the scene. The 
very breezes that had swayed the tops of the tall cypresses, 
and sported capriciously with the purple berries of the green 
vines that decorated them, had at length folded themselves up 
to slumber on the dark surface of the sluggish swamps be- 
low. No voice of bird or beast, ne word of man, denoted, in 
the! ghostlike region, the presence of any form of life. Ne- 
thing in its aspects, certainly, could persuade the casual way- 
farer to suspect that a single human heart beat within those 
wild and dark recesses. Gloomy, and dense, and dim, at all 
seasons, the very tribute of the spring in this—the generous 
gifts of flowers and fruitage—only served to increase the depth 
of its shadow in the rank exuberance of its vegetable life. The 
yines. and shrubs, and briars, massed themselves together in 
an almost solid wall upen its edge, and forbade to penetrate; 
and even where, though temporary vistas, the eye obtained a 
passage beyond this formidable barrier, the dismal lakes 
which it encountered—still and black—filled with the de- 
cayed trunks ef past centuries, and surmounted by towering 
ranks yet in the vigor of their growth, defied the examination 
of the curious, and seemed to rebuke, with frowning and 
threatening shadows, even the presumption of a search. 

But in the perilous times of our history, these seeming dis 

couragements served the kindly purposes of security and 
shelter. The swamps of Carolina furnished a place of refuge 
to the patriot and fugitive, when the dwelling and the temple 
yielded none. The more dense the wall of briars upon the 
edge of the swamp, the more dismal the avenues within, the 
more acceptable to those who, preferring hberty overall things, 
could there build her altars and tend her sacred fires, without 
being betrayed by their smokes. The scene to which eur 
eyes have been addressed, still and deathlike as it appears, 
was fu!l of life,—of hearts that beat with hope, and spirits 
that burned with animation; and sudden, even as we gaze, the 
sluggish waters of the lake are rippling into tiny waves that 
betray the onward motion of some unwonted burden. In the 
t of its d t silence, a rustling is heard among the 
green vines and crowding foliage. A gentle strife takes place 
between the broken waters and the rude trunks of the cy- 
presses; and the prow of an Indian bark shoots suddenly 
through the tangled masses, towards the unsuspicious short. 
A single person stands upright in the centre of the little ves- 
sel and guides it in its forward progress through the still 
jagunes. Yet no dip of oar, no stroke of paddle betrays his 
efforts, and impairs the solemn silence of the scene. It speeds 














bark of Phedria which carried Sir Guyon over the Idle Lake 
to the Enchanted Island : 

¢ Withouten oare or pilot it to guide. 

Or winged canvass with the wind to fly. 

The navigator of our little canoe is indebted for her progress 
to no magical ‘ pin,’ such as impelled the vessel of Phedria 
and obeyed the least touch of that laughing enchan’ress. Siill, 
the instrament which he employed, if less magical in its 
origin, was quite as simple in its use. It called for almost as 
little exertion of his arms. His wand of power was an ordi- 
nary cane, nearly twenty feet in length, the vigorous growth 
of the swamp around him, to the slender extremity of which, 
a crotchet, cut from the ferked branches of some stubborn 
hickory, was tightly fastened; one prong of the fork being 
left free, and presenting the appearance of a curved finger. 
Grasping this instrument at the base, he employed the hook 
at its extremity, with equal dexterity and ease, to the over 
hanging limbs of the trees, or the scattered !inks of the thou- 
sand vines which swung above him in the air: and by this 
process impelled -his vessel in any direction. The yellow 
waters of the swamp parted before his prow at the slightest 
touch of this simple agent; and the obedient fabric which it 
impelled with a corresponding flexibility, yielding itself readily, 
shot from side to side, through the sinuous avenues of the 
swamp ;—as if endued with a consciousness and impulse of 
its own, pressing along in silence and in shadow ; now dart- 
ing freely forward where the stream widened into little lake- 
lets; now buried in masses of the thicket, so dense and low, 
that the steersman was scarcely suffered time to sink upon 
his knee, in seeking to pass beneath the green umbrageous 
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arches. In such a progress the scene was not without its ro- 


















along as noiselessly and with as little effort, as did that fairy ||- 


tributes which are yielded him by the bounteous nature, 
Their fruits relieve his hunger and quench his thirst—the, 
green leaves refresh his eyes—their shadows protect hj 
from the burning sun-beams, and conceal him from the 
suits of the foe. Dark, wild, and unlovely as the entrance of 
the swamp might seem, still, to the musing heart and com. 
templative spirit it had its aspects of beauty, if not of bright. 
ness; and, regarded through the moral medium as a of 
refuge to the virtuous and the good, when lovelier af. 
forded none, it rises at once before the mind, into an object of 
sacred and serene delight. Its mysterious outlets, its Druid. 
like nooks, its little islands of repose, its solemn groves, and 
their adorning parasites, which clamber up and cling to its 
slender columns an hundred feet in air, flinging abroad their 
tendrils, laden with flaunting blossoms, and purple berries; 
presented a picture of strange but harmonious combinati 
to which the youthful steersman who guides our little bark 
was evidently not insensible. He paused at moments in fy. 
vorite spots, and his large blue eye seemed to dilate, as, look. 
ing upward, he caught, at moments, far, foreign glimpses of 
the heavens through the ragged tops of the forest. Were the 
features of the face sure indices of the haman character, bis 
might well be assumed to be one in which the passion for the 
picturesque entered largely, without conflicting, however, 
with the more necessary qualities of decision of mind, and 
directness of aim and performance. It would not, indeed, be 
altogether safe to say, that, when he paused in his progress 
through the swamp, it was not because of some more serious 
purpose than belonged to a desire to contemplate the pict 
resque in its aspects. A just caution, the result of that se 
vere experience which the Carolinians had suffered in the be 
ginning of their conflict with the mother country, may have 
prompied him to wait, and watch, and listen, long before he 
approached the land. His movements were all marked by 
the vigilance of one who was fully conscious of the new 
neighborhood of danger. Befsre his vessel could emerge 
from the covert, and when a single moment would have thru 
her against the shore, he grasped with his hook a swinging 
vine which he had already left behind him, and arrested ber 
motion. His boat swung lightly upon her centre, and re 
mained stationary for a brief stant, while, drawing from his 
vest a small instrument of cane, he uttered a clear, merry 
sound, which went, waking up aR hundred echoes, through 
the still recesses of the swamp. His whistle, thrice repeated, 
brought him as many faint responses from the foot of the hills 
to which he was approaching; and with a single farther ef 
| our steersman threw himself flat in the bottom of his hit 
vessel, which passed under @ mass of foliage that drosped 
| down upon the water, and in another moment her sballov 
| prow darted upward upen the shore. ‘he youth, havicg 
| fastened her securely amidst the umbrage that grew ups 
| the banks, now made his way toward the hills, where stood 
one who seemed to have been for some time, but not im 
tiently, awaiting his approach.” 

With another specimen of the same character we conclude 
our notice. The two brothers, each fiercely resolved to tlt 
the life of the other, have met in the forest at night. Th 
combat is preluded with graphic elegance though not without 


affectation, as follows : 

“ The ancient aditaments for the ground work of te 
grand or terrible, the wild or warlike, would have borne s# 
pects not unlike their own. Ordinarily, the painter of the 
darker passions is very apt to accompany their explosion 
a sympathetic action on the part of the natural world. 
hero, just before committing the deed of blood, stalks up 
the scene, surrounded by the gloomy shadows of the night- 
storm and thunder attend upon his footsteps, and the fiery 
eyes of the rebuking heaven glare aleng his path in 
impetuous lightning. A voice of warning is heard to multe 
in the sky !—The bloody dagger—the awful sign of the crime 
which is already acted in the mind of the criminal—bangs"® 
the airabove him, and marshals him the way that he mes 
follow ; while the ghosts of the past reappear, shaking thet 
gory locks, to impede or to precipitate the ghost-like pr 
gress of the future. All things are made to act in harmon 
with that terrible passion which has already thrown over the 
heart of the possessor the uniform ‘ brown horror’ whiel dy 
tinguishes its own unvarying aspect. There is no blue 
transparent softness of the noonday sky—there is no 
green in the fresh sward of the luxuriant earth—the 
the one, and the mellow voices of the other, receive® 
savage or sad tones wholly from the desolate or 
soul which speaks in the bosom of the fated actor. 
and features, sights and sounds, are made to 











his prevailing passion ; and the hues of sky and land bec 
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paturally incarnadined by the bloody mood which governs in 
his soul. The voices which he hears. whether of earth or sky, 
gre only such as rise from the groaning victims, who start, 

ps, from the embiace of slumber, to sleep in that of 


But very different from these were the auxiliary aspects 
of that scene upon which the rival kinsmen were about to 
contend. Never was night more beautiful—more uniformly 
beautiful and tender, in eny one of its thousand attributes and 

The moon, almost at her full, was high above the 
forest tops, and hallowing its deep and dim recesses with in- 
pumerable streams of glory from her own celestial fountain. 
Few were the clouds that gathered about her path, and 
these, sharing in her gifts of beauty, became tributary to her 
justrous progress. A gentle breeze, rising from the east, ac- 
companied her march, and the tall pines swayed to and fro 
beneath its pressure, yielding a whispering music like those 
faint utterances of a sweet complaint which are made by the 
curling billows of the sea when they break and die away in a 
jenguid struggle with the shore. These breathings found fit 
fellowship in the gentle murmurs of the Congaree, as it rip- 

away on its sleepless path, at a little distance from the 
gcene of strife. Lighted by the moon above, its winding form 
might be seen, in silvery glimpses, where the vistas of the 
woods had been opened by that tasteful art which had pre- 
sided over the barony from its first settlement. Nothing was 


, dark, nothing sad, stern, or terrible, bnt the human agents of 


the scene. There they stood, frowning defiance upon each 
other, and looking gr’m and ghastly, in the pure, sweet at- 
mosphere of light by which they were enveloped.” 
ee 
For the New-Yorker. 


SUNRISE. 
THE sun is yet beneath the«Eastern sky, 
And faintly here and there a star doth throw 
Its pale and dying radiance from on high, 
While from the hill the mist is rising slow, 
And ever-changing clouds of vapor fly, 
Filled with rich perfume from the flowers below, 
And, by the gentle zephyrs lightly borne, 
Rise from the earth to greet the coming morn. 
’*T was morning twilight, and I gazing stood 
Upon a hill, beneath whose broad expanse 
The gentle breeze awoke the slumbering flood, 
And at its touch the joyous waters dance; 
While, spread above, a lofty towering wood 
Seemed watching for the sun’s first blushing glance, 
When the dark clouds which veil it are unfurled, © 
It pours its splendor o’er a wakening world. 


The flowers bloom fair and fragrant ‘neath my feet; 
All Nature seems as still as Nature's grave; 
No busy hum or cheerful voices meet 
The listening ear, and the pure waters lave 
The silent shore. Each breath of air flies fleet 
To join in fellowship the jecund wave, 
Which gaily bounds, as though its heart were light, 
To greet bright Day, and speed the passing Night. 


Far as the eye can reach, the East unfolds 
An envious cloud which veils the rising sun; 
Its front as dark as ebon, while bright gold 
Seems round its edge in a light stream to run, 
Which the pure planet, hid beneath, has rolled 
In flowing wavelets o'er it; while the dun, 
Dark shade of twilight vanishes away, 
As rises slow this hurbinger of Day. 


Above that dark veil in the Eastern sky 
A little cloud glides slowly on its way, 
Or seems, « brilliant bark of gold, to lie 
In placid calmness in an azure bay ; 
Brighter and brighter yet it grows, as high 
From ’neath his veil breaks forth the god of Day, 
Till now, enveloped in the morning light, 
It shines unspotted, pure, and softly bright. 


How beautiful with Nature thus to hold 
Communion sweet at Nature’s choicest hour, 
When Earth its varied beauties doth unfold, 
Waked into being by the uprising power 
Of the bright god of Day; when drops of gold 
Deck the chaste leaves of each deep-blushing flower— 
—But lo! the rays that through my window stream 
Awake me, and this picture’s but a dream. 





Tin.—Governor Page, in his message to the Legislature of 
New-Hampshire, announces the discovery of tin ore in Coos 
County, at the base of the White Mountains, so pure as to 
yield thirty or forty per cent.—one of the good results of a 
geological survey of the State, and more important as the 
same kind ef ore has not been found in any part of the coun- 
tty, of sufficient value to pay for the working. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger for February. 
WORDSWORTH. 


SEns1BILITY to Nature is characteristic of poets in general. 
Wordsworth’s feelings in this regard have the character of 
affection. He does not break out into ardent apostrophes 
like that of Byron addressed to the Ocean, or Coleridge’s 
Hymn at Chamouni; but his verse breathes a constant and 
serene devotion to all the charms of natural sceaery—from 
the mountain range that bounds the horizon, to the daisy be- 
side his path: 
‘If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee I turn, 
I drink, out of an humbler urn, 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy, that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds, 
A wisdom, fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.’ 


He does not seem so much to resort to the quiet scenes of the 
country for occasional recreation, as to live and breathe only 
in their tranquilatmosphere. His interest in the universe has 
been justly called personal. It is not the passion of a lover in 
the dawn of his bliss, nor the soanpeensll delight of a metro- 
politan, to whose sense rural beauty is arrayed in the charms 
of novelty; but rather the settled, familiar, and deep attach- 
ment of a friend : 
‘ Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration.’ 
The life, both inward and outward, of Wordsworth, is most 
intimately associated with lakes and mountains. Amid them 
he was born, and to them has he ever looked for the neces- 
sary aliment of his being. Nor are his feelings on the subject 
merely passive or negative. He has a reason for the faith 
that isin him. To the influences of Nature he brings a philo- 
sophic imagination. No transient pleasure, no casual agency 
does he ascribe to the outward world. In his view, its func- 
tions in relation to man are far more penetrating and efficient 
than has ever been acknowledged. Human education he 
deems a process for which the Creator has made adequate 
prevision in this ‘goodly frame’ of earth and sea and sky. 
“He had small need of books; for many a Tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung; 
And es | a legend peopled the dark woods, 
Nourish’d Imagination in her —_ 
And gave the mind that apprehensive power, 
By which it is made quick to recognize 
The moral scope and aptitude of things.’ 
a * 


os * . 
‘One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.’ 
Accordingly, both in details and combination, Nature has been 
the object of his long and earnest study. Toillustrate her un- 
observed and silent ministry to the heart, has been hia favorite 
pursuit. From his poems might be gleaned a compendium of 
mountain influences. Even the animal world is viewed in the 
same light: In the much ridiculed Peter Bell, Susan, and the 
White- Doe of Rylstone, we have striking instances. To pre- 
sent the affecting points of its relation to mankind has been one 
of the most daring ana successful experiments of his muse : 
* One lessen, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 
It is the common and universal in Nature that he loves tocel- 
ebrate. The rare and startling seldom find a place in his 
verse. That calm, soothing, habitual language, addressed to 
the mind by the common air and sky, the ordinary verdure, 
the field flower, and the sunset, is the almost invariable theme 
of his song. And herein have his labors proved chiefly valua- 
ble. They have tended to make us more reverent listeners to 
the daily voices of earth, to make us realize the goodness of 
our common heritage, and partake, with a more conscious 
and grateful sensibility, of beautiful around us. In the 
same spirit has Wordsworth looked upon human life and his- 
tory. To lay bare the native elements of character in its 
simplest form, to assert the essential dignity of life in its most 
rude and commen manifestations, to vindicate the interest 
which belongs te human beings, simply as such, have been the 
darling objects of his thoughts. Instead of Corsairs and La- 
ras, peerless ladies and perfect knights, he loved to depict 
‘A creature not too bright or , 
For human wature’s duily ‘en 
For transient sorrow’s simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.’ 
A wagoner, a beggar, a potter, a peddler, are the characters of 
whose feelings and experience he sings. The operation of in- 
dustry, bereavement, temptation, remorse and local influence, 
upon these children of humble toil, have furnished problems 
which he has delighted to solve. And who shall say that in 








so doing, he has not been of signal service to his kind? Who 


shall say that through such a wider and truer 
pathy, a more vivid sense of human brotherhoed, a more just 
self respect, bas bebe ta tae Have not 
our eyes been thus to aspects of a 
and poverty? Have we not thus been made to the true 
claims of man? Allured by the gentle monitions from Rydal 
Mount, do we not now look upon our race in a more meek and 
susceptible mood, and pass the lowliest being beside the high- 
way with more of that new sentiment of respect end hope 
which was heralded by the star of Bethlehem? Can we not 
more sincerely exclaim with the hero of Sartor Resartus: 
* Poor, wandering, wayward man! Art thou not tried, beat- 
en with many stripes, even as I am? Ever, whether thou 
wear the royal mantle or the beggar’s gaberdine, art thou not 
so weary, so heavy laden? Ok! my brother, my brother! 
why cannot I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe away all 
tears from thine eyes 7” 

In accordance with this human , Childhood is 
contemplated by Wordsworth. spirit of the Savior’s 
—— with this beautiful era of life, seems to possess his 

ts unconsciousness, its ignorance of death, its trust, 
hope and peace, its teachings, and promise he has portrayed 
with rare sympathy. Witness, ‘We are Seven,’ the ‘ Pet 
Lamb,’ and especially the Ode, which is perhaps the finest 
and most characteristic of Wordsworth’s compositions. A 
reader of his poetry, who imbibes its spirit, can scarcely look 
upon the young with indifierence. parent must thence 
derive a new sense of the sacredness of children, and learn 
to reverence their innocence, to leave unmarred their tender 
traits, and to yield them more confidently to the influences of 
Nature. In his true and teeling chronicles of the ‘heaven’ 
that ‘lies about us in our infancy,’ Wordsworth has uttered a 
silent but most eloquent reproach upon all the absurdities and 
sacrilegious abuses of modern education. Hehas made known 
the truth that children have their lesson to convey as well as 
receive: 

‘ Oh dearest, dearest boy, my heart 
For better yore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundreth part 
Of what from thee I learn.’ 


He has made more evident the awful chasm between the re- 


pose and hopefulness of happy childbood, and the cynical dis- 


trust of worldly age. He thus indirectly but forcib appeals 
to men for a more guarded preservation of the of 
existence so recklessly lavished wpon the desert of ambition : 
*———. Those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day; 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternal silence.’ 
He has exemplified that the worst evil of Ife is rather acquired 
than inherited, and vindicated the beneficent designs of the 
Creator, by exhibiting humanity when fresh from his hand. 
This is a high moral service. Upon many of those who have 
become familiar with Wordsworth in youth, such impressions 
must have been permacent and invaluable, greatly influencing 
their observation of life and nature, and touching ‘to finer is- 
sues’ their unpledged sympathies. It is with the eye of a 
a meditative poet, that Wordsworth surveys life and nature. 
And thus inspired, a new elevation is imparted to ‘ ordinary 
moral sensations,’ and it is the sentiment rather than the sub- 
ject which gives interest to the song. Hence it is absolutely 
necessary that the reader should sympathise with the feelings 
of the poet, te enjoy or understand him. He to that 
contemplative spirit which does not belong to ail, and visits 
even its votaries but occasionally; to ‘a sadness that has its 
seat in the depths of reason;’ he professes to ‘ follow the 
fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by the great and 
simple affections of our nature.’ To enter into purposes like 
these, there must exist a delicate sympathy with human na- 
ture, a reflective habit, a mingling of reason and fancy, an im- 
agination active but not impassioned. The frame of mind 
which he labors to induce, and in which he must be read, is 


‘ That sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease; and, ef its joy secure, 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air ;’ 


* = = a 

at serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the metion of our human blood, 








Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul. 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.’ 

This calm and holy musing, this deep and intimate com- 
munion with Nature, this spirit of peace, should sometimes visit 
us. There are periods when passionate poetry wearies, and 
aces bret wm mel en Se 
calmed it ise to 
softened, now he pause oa 


relief to leave the crowd and wander into solitude; 





the prom of desire and the cares of life; 
faint and diseppointed, we seek, like tired children, the ne- 
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For the New-Yorker. 
Songs of the Mighland sles. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
He, YE 


TuHERE’s a lake away in some Northern isle, 
And the old blue mountains bound it, 

Where Winter and Spring shed frown and smile 
‘With mingled power around it :* 

One-half, where the Frost-King’s breathings play, 
Like a chrystal plain is glowing, 

While the other sings to the laughing day 
The song of its waters flowing. 


Il. 
Oh! thus there are these whose spirits cling 
Unto no resolved opinion ; 
Who fear to strike for their lawful King, 
Yet love not the German minion. 
Oh! ’tis better to fall where the broadswords wave, 
’Mid the fame that their sweep hath won you, 
Than to sink unmourned to a coward’s grave, 
With the curse of a country on you. 


* ‘In Galloway, the ane hauf ef Loch Mirtoure doe never freeze.’ 
Memorial of the wonderfulle thing es of Scotlande. 








LAMARTINE. 

Lea & Braxcaarp, Philadelphia, have just published 
“ SxetcHes or Conspicuous Living CHARACTERS oF 
France: Translated by R. M. Walsh,” in one fair duo- 
decimo of 332 pages. The work comprises graphic and 
generally impartial biographies of Thiers, Chateaubriand, 
Laffitre, Guizet, Lamartine, Soult, Berryer, De La Mennais, 
Victor Hugo, Dupin, Beranger, Odilon Barrot, Arago, George 


at intervals, makes his strong voice heard; but at length he 
dies isolated and echoeless. The child Scott plays heed- 
lessly on the heaths of Scotland, and Byron, an infant in the 
ciating holds a rattle in the hand‘which will indite Childe 
Harold. In the heart of Saxony, in alittle corner of Germa- 
ny, the venerable oaks ef Weimer shade a nest of poets; but 
the noise of battle drowns their melodious songs, and Europe 
forgets Goéthe, Schiller, Wieland and Herder, to gaze at Mo 
reau and the Archduke Charles manceuvring upon the Rhine; 
Bonaparte and Wurmser contending for the masterdom of 
Italy. 

how is thus mute; but she is not dead, for poetry cannot 
die; bright effluence of the Deity, she is imperishable like 
the Deity. Let the storm pass by, and you will hear ascend- 
ing to the skies the most delicious chorus of harmonious 
voices that ever enchanted humanears. Poetry of the soul, 
poetry of the senses, poetry of theimagination—René, Atala, 
the Martyrs, Corinne, Werther, Wallenstein, Waverley, Obe- 
ron, Don Juan—you will have all this, and then will arise, 


pale and sad, but beautiful as a flewer born among ruins, the || tine 


poetry of the heart. At the moment when the mild Chénier 
dropped his Grecian lyre, a noble child, with flaxen locks, 
was disporting upon the banks of the Seine; that child will 
pick up that lyre; he will enrich it with a Christian chord, 
and the world, ravished with the new melody, will repeat 
with admiration the name of Lamartine. 

Alphonse de Lamartine, was bern at Macon, on the 2ist 
of October, 1790; his family name is de Prat, but he took at 
a subsequent period the name of a maternal uncle. His fa- 
ther was major of a cavalry regiment under Leuis XVI., and 
his mother was the daughter of Madame des Reis, sub-gover- 
ness of the princes of Orleans. Thus attached to the old or- 
der of things, his family was smitten by the revolution, and 
his earhest recollections are connected with a gloomy house 
of imprisonment where he used to be takew to visie his father. 
When the worst days of terror had passed, the family retized 
to a sequestered estate at Milly, where his childhood glided 
peacefully away. The memory of the domestic serenity of 
his early years has never been effaced from his mind, and 
often in his career of traveler and of poet has he delighted to 
evoke the soft images of that humble chateau of Milly with 
its seven linden-trees, of his old father, of his mild and se- 
rious mother, of his sisters, of those huge trees loaded with 
shade, of those fields, those mountains, those valleys which 
were the mute witnesses of the joys of his free and happy 


Sand, and the Duke de Broglie. We had met some of these || boyhood 


lives before, in the London Morning Post, for which they 
have been from time to time translated ; and have there re- 
marked their superior vigor and worth. They form a most 
instructive and interesting volume. We extract from it the 


following Biography of Lamartine, not only on account of its 
general value and the interest which the name of its illustri- 
ous subject must excite, but also with reference to the great 
Soeial ideas which it incidentally touches, 
LAMARTINE. 

To love, to pray, to sing—such is my whole life! [Lamartine, 1820. 
Social labor is the daily and obli work o 

ticipates in the pom 4 and bencits of oe ‘TLemarting, 1820." 

Ir you cast your eyes over the last years of the eighteenth 
century in France, in the midst of that glorious phalanx of 
eloquent orators, of unrivaled schclars, of intrepid soldiers, 
who composed the escort of the expiring age, you will seek 
in vain for true poets. With the exception of Chénier, whose 
veice was so roughly stilled by the executioner, you will net 
find a — . 

And yet, what epoch was ever more luxuriant in 
both beautiful and horrible? Internally, what bloody. hide. 
ous dramas! a throne, the most brilliant of the world, disap- 
pearing as if destroyed by a thunderbolt; an entire people 
sweeping away with fearful uproar the institutions of ten cen- 
turies; the old world struggling in paroxysms of convulsive 
agony: and then, externally, what grandepic poems! Me- 
reau, transforming ragged peasants into ieoens Pichegru 
taking fleets by assault; and Bonaparte, reviving Hannibal 
with the exception of Capua! 

Stunned by all this din of arms, of horses, of cannon, of 
falling edifices, and clashing nations; enveloped and stifled 
in a vapor of bloed, poetry is mute, because poetry requires 
air, and meditation, and silence; because poetry is far less 
the reflection of the present than the evocation of the past 
or the divination of the future; because poetry is not the toc- 
sin which sounds during the storm, but rather the sea-mew 
which announces it with plaintive cry, or the rainbow by which 
it —— . 

eldest and greatest of the poets of our , Chatean- 
briand, obscure and unknown, hidden in a aa of London, 
writes his Essay upon Revolutions amid the tumult of the 
most terrible one of all; and Madame de Staél, a swan driven 
far away by the tempest from her natal shores, wanders about 
in search of some sequestered refuge where she may bring 
a Corinne. ‘ 
oreign nations themselves, as if struck with stupor, leave 
unfinished the share of toil imposed upon them in the field of 
intellect, to come and contemplate with terrified eyes the tor- 


rent which sweeps ini Sowing iow. oi f 
the past. Alert, that old Roman Semen Seo 


“ My mother,” he says somewhere, “received from her 
mother when dying a beautiful Bible of Royaument, in which 
she taught me to read when I was yeta child. This Bible 
had engravings of sacred su>jects on every page. When I 
said my lesson well, and had read with but few mistakes the 
half of a page in the Sacred Histery, she would uncover the 
print, and holding the book open on. her knees, would make 
me contemplate it and explainit te meas my reward . . . 
The silvery, affectionate, solemn and impassioned tone of her 
voice, im to all she said an accent of strength, of charm 
and of love which still sounds in my ears, alas! after six 
years of silence!” Can you not see that beautiful child with 
large blue eyes who will one day be Lamartine? Can you 
not see him bending over the knees of his mother, hanging 
upon her words, opening his young soul to all the harmonies 
of oriental nature, and imbibing from the book of books his 
first poetic instincts ? 

At the proper age the boy was sent to finish his education 
at the college ofthe ‘ Fathers of the Faith,’ at Belley. The 
religious seeds which had been sown by his mother in his soul, 
were vigorously ripened in the melancholy seclusion of the 
cloister; the beautiful episode of Jocelyn is full of 1 


torn from his arms by death, will live again in his a 
martine will sing to immortalize her ho and Penis = 
owe her its poet! 

It was in 1820. The mythological, descriptive and 
refined versifiers of the Voltaire school, had so entirely killeg 
poetry, that no one would have any thing more to do with it, 
A young man scarce recovered from a cruel sickness, his fags 
pale with suffering and shaded with a veil of sadness on which 
might be read the recent loss of an adored object, was to be 
seen carrying timidly from publisher to publisher a little map. 
uscript book of verses steeped in tears. The poet and the 
poetry were every where politely bowed out. At lengthy 
bookseller, more acute than his compeers, or fascinated by 
the manners of the young man, decided on accepting the man. 
uscript: the fortunate individual was named, we believe Ne 
colle. Thanks to you, M. Nicolle! posterity owes re 
membrance. Who knows? had it not been for you, ai die 
heartened poet might perhaps have consigned his precious 
treasure to the flames, and the world might have lost Lamar. 
; ' 


The book, accordingly, was printed and cast without name. 
without aid, upon that stormy sea which then, as now, was 
swallowing up se many thousands of volumes. Do you reeg}. 
lect, peradventure, that modest little volume which chanced 
to fall into your hands when you were about fifteen, with hope 
in your soul, and love in your heart? No name, no , 
no idyl, not the smallest bucolic, nothing bellicose nor sound. 
ing: Poetic Meditations, quite short. You cpened it care. 
lessly, and read the first two lines :....not so bad—you went 
on; you reached the last stanza:.... Your soul was moved 
you continued to read; your emotion was redeubled; 
read on to the end, and then you uttered a long cry of admi. 
ration, you wept, you hid the book under yeur pillow to read 
it again; for that chaste, mournful, veiled love was your own; 
that soft, sweet revery was your own; that gnawing doubt 
was your own; that thought, now laughing, now sad, passing 
from despair to hope, from dejection to enthusiasm, from the 
Creator to the creature—that thought, vague, uncertain, wa. 
vering, was yours, was ours, was the thought of all, the 
thought of the age hitherto concealed in the recesses of the 
soul, which at last had found a tongue, a ferm; and what a 
form! a rhythm of celestial melody, a versification flexible, 
harmonieus, sonorous, that vibrates like an olian harp trem 
bling in the evening breeze. 

Every thing that can be said about this first productien of 
the poet has already been uttered. Every body knows by 
heart the Ode to Byron, Evening, The Lake, Autumn, &e, 
In the space of four years, forty-five thousand copies of the 
Meditations were spread throughout the world. At an inter 
val of twenty years the sublime voice of René found a har 
monious echo, and with a single bound M. Lamartineplaced 
himself on the same pedestal with the demi-gods of the 
epoch, Chateaubriand, Goéthe and Byron. This literary 
success, the most brilliant of the age since the appearance of 
the Genius of Christianity, opened a diplematic career to 
Lamartine. Attached to the legation at Florence he set out 
for Tuscany, and there, on that inspiring soil, amid the splen- 
dors of an Itulian féte, itis said that he heard a strange, ten- 
der, melodious voice murmuring in his ear seme verses of the 
Meditations:....The soul of the poet was understood: he 
found a second Elvira, and some months afterward he became 
the happy husband of a young and wealthy English womas, 
who was captivated both by his person and his fame. 

From this epoch down to 1825, the poet resided success 
| ively at Naples as secretary of embassy, at London in the 
| same capacity, and returned to Tuscany as chargé d'affaires. 
In the interval his fortune was increased by the inheritance of 





cences borrowed from the austere, calm life of ihe holy bouse. 

On leaving college, he spent some time at Lyons, took a 
short trip into Italy, and went to Paris in the last days of the 
empire. Reared in the hatred of the imperial régime, he 
made his entrance iato the world without well knowing in 
what direction he would turn his steps. Far from the mater- 
nal eye, forgetful at times of the rigid precepts inculcated 
upon bis soul, the young man yielded a little, it is said, to the 
temptations of life, dividing his hours between study and the 
amusements of his age, ‘* going,”’ says Saint- Beuve, “ to make 
merry with Jossieu in the wood of Vincennes and cut whis- 
tles from the bark of the oaks, dreaming of literary glory, 
especially dramatic fame, and cultivating the friendship of 
Talma, who delighted to hear him recite with his sonorous 
at ow voice, fragments of an unpublished tragedy 
of Saul. 

In 1813, he revisited Italy. The greater portion of the 
Meditations was inspired by its beautiful skies, and that deli- 
cious page of the Harmonies called First Love, would prompt 
the behef of some sweet and first mystery cf the heart buried 
also beneath the marble of a tomb. 

On the fall of the Empire, the young noble offered his ser- 
vices to the old race to which the blood and the love of his 
ancestors had been devoted, and was enrelied in a company 
of body-guards. After the Hundred Days, he left the ser- 
vice. One ion then completely absorbed him; that pas- 
dan wale toa . Love came to agitate the source of po- 
etry which was ag it the depths of his seal. It was 
requisite to open a channel for the boiling flood. The object 





an @pulent uncle; but neither diplomacy nor the spleadors of 
an aristocratic existence could seduce him from the worship 
of poetry. 

The Second Meditations appeared in 1823. In this work 
@ more careful and correct versification was remarked; the 
poet had emerged from the domain of the soul; grand his- 
toric facts had furnished him with noble inspirations; the 
Ode to Bonaparte, Sappho, the Preludes, and The Dying 
Poet, were especiaily admired. This book was soon follow- 
ed by the outline of a poem on Socrates, and the last canto 
of the Pilgrimage of Ctilde Harold. The latter effusion, 
which was designed to complete the epic of Byron, conclu 
ded with an eloquent tirade upon the degradation of Italy, 
ending with these lines : 
“ I goto seek for men, since elsewhere seek I must; 

(Pardon, O shade of Rome!) here is but human dust!” 
This apostrophe appeared offensive to a Neapolitan officer, 
Colonel Pepe, onl in the name of his coauit te demanded 
satisfaction of Lamartine. The poet defended his poetry 
with his sword, and received a dangerous wound which for 
several days endangered his life. Scarcely had he recovered 
when he hastened to the Grand Duke to intercede in behalf 
of his adversary. 
After having published in 1825 the Sacred Song, he te 
turned te France in 1829, and poe Arp of = of the 
same year appeared the Poetic eligious 
In thie oa ae revelation of his leinoat tell thoughts, be 
gave the fullest scope to his genius, From that delicious 





hymn of First Love, to that gigantic evocation of fe yard 
swept over the whole of the immense poetic scale which set 





of this mysterious passion, that leving and beloved Elvira, 
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sprit. Less accessible to the vulgar on account of their char- 
acter of psychological intuition, and published, moreover, at 
a period of great political commotion, the Harmonies re- 

the book of the élite, the book that you love to study 
jn those silent hours when you retire into yourself to listen to 
the internal voice. 

M. de Lamartine had just been received into the Academy, 
and was about to set out fer Greece as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, when the revolution of July burst forth. The new 
government wished to renew his appointment ; but he refused 
their offer, and remained to salute with his last adieus the 
three generations of kings driven by fatality again into exile. 
Like Chateaubriand, he dreamed, after the three days, of an 
alliance of the past and the future on the head of a child; 
bot destiny willed otherwise. 

This tribute ef sympathy oace paid to great misfortune, 
Lamartine threw himself unreservedly into the new path 

ned by the revolution of July. ‘The past,” he said 
“jg but a dream; we may regret it, but we must not lose 
time in uselessly bewanling it; it is always perriissible, al- 
ways honorable, to share in the misfortunes of another, but 
we must not gratuitously participate in a fault which we had 
no hand in committing. We must return into the ranks of 
citizens, think, speak, act, combat with the family of families, 
with the country.” 

Here begins to display itself a tendency of the poet hitherto 
unperceived. 7'o love, to pray, to sing, this is my whole 
existence! said the happy lover of Elvira; but now after 
leading us inte the mysterious sanctuary of the heart, with 
all the secrets of which he is familiar, he is seized with a 
fondness for external life, sighs for the storms of the tribune, 
descends from the hights of the empyrean te enter the forum, 
and throws the parliamentary toga over his poetic robes. 

His first steps in this new career were marked by a check ; 
the electors of Toulon and of Dunkirk refused him their suf- 

es. The discourteous verses addressed to him upon the 
occasion by the poet Barthelemy, have not been forgotten 
The public gained by them an epistle sparkling with beauties, 
in which, from the hight of his glory, Lamartine cru 
author of Nemesis. 

A short time afterward he reselved upon carrying into ex- 
ecution a project he had long cherished ; ard on the 20th of 
May, 1835, he embarked at Marseilles for Asia. Is it not a 
singular fact, this irresistible impulse which seems to drive 
toward the East all the geniuses of our epoch—Napoleon, 
Chateaubriand, Byron, Lamartine? Goethe did not visit it, 
but those who have read the Divan know with what love he 
dreamt of it and pictured it in his dreams. Is, perchance, 
that magnificent cradle of humanity to become the asylum of 
its last days? Isit written that the grand army of civiliza- 
tion will at last encamp beneath the tents of the Arab; and 
is Lamartine one of the missioaaries of the future, sent from 
on high to explore the desert and prepare the way ? 

After an absence of sixteen months, he returned from the 
East with a grand accumulation of ideas and a beautiful book 
—a treasure, alas! dearly purchased, for he lost in that for- 
eign land, his only child, his blooming Julia, whom his pater- 
nal and poetic heart still bewails, like Rachel, who would 
not be comforted. His work had but moderate success. It 
seems that both the critics and the public took in earnest a 
few modest words of preface in which the author speaks 
lighdly of his book ; but, no offence to the public, to the critics 
and to M. de Lamartine, the pages in question do not appear 
to us so careless as he is pleased to consider them, and as 
others have acquiesced in regarding them on the strength of 
his word. Setting aside the justness, more or less disputable, 
of the political views, it is certain that if richness of style, 
elevation of thought, freshness of imagery, and, above all, a 
rapid and varied succession of the most moving scenes, con- 
stitute an admirable work, the ‘Journey to the East,’ is a 
book that will not die. Religion, history, philosophy, poli- 
tics, drama, all may be found init. The Itinerary of Cha- 
teaubriand is the production at once of a poet, a historian, a 


philosopher; in the work of Lamartine it is the poet that is | 


always, in spite of himself, coming out into full relief. His 
work is the work of a religious and impassioned artist explor- 
ing the beautiful under all its forms, asking from life all its 
sensations, from nature aii its splendors, from art all its illu- 
ns. 
The traveler was recalled from his wanderings by a legis- 
lative mandate from the good people of Dunkirk, who were 
now solicitous to have him fer their representative. On the 
4th of January 1834, he appeared for the first time in the 
tribune in the discussion upon the address. What side will 
he take ? was the universal interrogatory ; will he be a legiti- 
mist or a radical, right centre or left-centre, tiersparti, or jas- 
temiliew? He was neither—he preferred being Lamartine. 
Refusing all political classification, he spoke of justice, of 
morality, of tolerance, of humanity, with that peculiar lan- 
which God has bestowed on poets. The lawyers of 
Chamber pronounced him rather vague, the specialists 
found him diffuse, the statesmen declared him impalpable, 
and yet all listened to him with that emotion which is always 
— by noble and harmonious elequence emanating from 
heart of an honest man. 
Since his entrance into the Chamber, Lamartine has not 
abandoned the pursuits of his first and most glorious years. 


of the poet and the functions of the deputy. In 1835 he 
published the poem of Joce!yn, a magnificent picture of pas- 
sion immolated te duty. For the first time, he there called 
to his aid dramatic springs and modern history, brilliant aux- 
iliaries of which he has made felicitous use. Criticism has 
reproached him with incorrectness of style and negligence in 
the conteature of his work; but the public fully 
its poet in the beautiful pages where is reflected the rugged, 
savage nature of the mountains of Dauphiny. After Jocelyn, 
he gave us the Fall of an Angel, the second episode of the 
vast epic inspired by the East. This poem in spice of nu- 
merous beauties, was coldly received; the reader loses him- 
self amid strains often gigantic to turgescence, amid a chaos 
of horrible scenes, and cannot fail to regret the limpid and 
melodious verse, the pure transparent thought, of the Medi- 
tations and the Harmonies. The Poetical Collection recently 
lished, experienced the same fate; an admirable epistle, 
wever, to a poet of Holland upon the death of bie daughter 
stands out from the effasions surreunding it, like the sweet 
and lovely countenance of his Julia in the midst of the bronze 
visages of the Provencal sailors who manned the ship that 
carried Lamartine and his family te the East. 

Every body has read the preface to the work just named, 
in which the author, treating somewhat cavalierly the poetry 
which has made his glory, declared that it never was more 
than a relaxation of his leisure hours, that he regards it as 
the very humble vassal of politics, and that he pities those 
who would confine him to his poetic inaction, because social 
labor is the daily and obligatory work of every man who 
shares in the perils and benefits ef society. Thus set forth, 
his theory bas given rise in the literary world to grave discus- 
sions upon the mission of the poet in modern societies. The 
examination of the question would lead us too far beyond our 
limits. We will content ourselves with quoting the opinion 
of another great poet, which is diametrically opposed to that 
of Lamartine. Goéthe was one day told that Ubland, the 
Beranger of Germany, had just been elected a member of 
the Chamber of Wurtemberg: “ Let him take care!” ex- 


the || claimed the patriarch of German poetry ; “a life of agitations 


and daily perpiexities is not suitable to the tender and deli- 
cate nature of a poet. ... It is all over with his muse, and 
truly ’tis a pity! for Suabia has enough of learned, distin- 
guished and eloquent men to make members of the Chamber ; 
but she has but one poet like Uhland.”* Many have said, 
in the words of Goéthe to Lamartine: » France has no want 
of politicians; but she has only one poet like you.” 

While Lamartine was thus encountering in the literary 
world unaccustomed rebuffs, he was gaining ground in the 
tribune. The Eastern question furnished him with an oppor- 
tunity of developing his ideas upon the bases of a new Euro- 
pean system. An eloquent and fervid sally ageinst the pun- 
ishment of death, some benevolent remarks in favor of found- 
lings, a fine improvisation in which he contended for classical 
studies against a sturdy opponent, M. Arago, who combated 
for science, promoted him very soon to the rank of chief of a 
section. Around him collected a small phalanx of chosen 
spirits, and the association was decorated with the name of 
the Social Party. 

What is the Socia! Party? or rather what is the political 
theory of Lamartine? Far removed from the times, the 
places and the men of the present day, the political system 
of the is scarce susceptible of a clear, succinct analysis. 
A ing to Lamartine, in-the various commotions which 
have agitated France since 89, the question has not been 
merely about a political and local revolution, but about a 
social and universal revolution; these partial changes are 
only the prelude of a general transformation, and the world 
appears to him to be on the eve of a complete renovation in 
its ideas, its customs, its laws. Under this point of view, his 
theory approaches that of Fourier and Saint Simon; he does 
not repudiate this relationship; so far from doing so he pro- 
claims it aloud. ‘Saint Simosianism,” he says, “ has some- 
thing about it that is true. grand and fruitful, viz: the applica 
tion of Christianity to political society, and the legislation of 
the human brotherhood. In this respect I am a Saint Sim- 
onian ; what was wanted by this sect was not a principle, was 
not disciples, but a chief, a master, a guide. The originators 
of Saint Simenianism made a great mistake in declaring war 
in the outset against family, property, religion... The world is 
not to be conquered by the strength of a word; it is to be 
converted, excited, travailed, changed; as long as an idea is 
not practical, it is not presentable to the social world.” 

What now remains to be known is the practical system 
which Lamartine presents to the social world. Here it is: 

“ You say that every thing is dying, that there is no longer 
faith or behef;—there is a faith, and this faith is general rea- 
son—speech is its organ, the press is its apostle; it wants to 
remodel after its own image, religion, civilization, society and 
legislation. In religion, it wishes one perfect God for. dogma, 
eternal motality for symbol, adoration and charity for worship. 
In politics, it places humanity above nationality. In legisla- 
tion it wants mar to be equai to man, man to be the brother 
of man; it wants legislated Christianity.” : 

Such is the political system of Lamartine. It is probable 
that what he desires—universal fraternity and a terrestrial par- 
adise—is also desired by every one else; the question is to 
discover by what practical means the world is to be brought 





It has been his endeavor to respond both to the inspirations 


* Conversations of Goethe, by Eckermana. 





| poet. 
| in the narrow, ephemeral questions of which each session sees 
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to this consummation so devoutly to be wished. We regret 
being compelled te announce that the poetical publicist stops 


here, and leaves us with mouths and arms outstretched 

spun Geb cote See hich is indistinctly descried upon the 
zon. 

In regard to fe politics, his ideas are not more - 

cal, but they Page ayer ‘more ln Eorore is bis 


view, overflows with inactive capacities which imperatively 
demand some social employment; now, at the very moment 
when there is this excess of life here, in the East there is a 
crisis of an opposite kind ; it is incumbent, therefore, to pour 


into Asia the su of Europe. How is this idea 
to be realized? “A Congress,”’ he says, ‘‘ should 
be assembled, and a decree that j after the 


fall of the Ottoman Empire (and he even now beholds the 
Turk prestrate) each power shall take ion of a part of 
the East as a protecter, and shall found upon its shores model 
cities destined to relieve Europe from her exuberant popula- 
tion, to attract the natives by the charm of a beneficent, equi- 
table and regular organization, and to draw insensibly toward 
itself the whole of Asia by the path of conversion. Intwenty 
years,” he adds, “the measure which I proposed will have 
created prosperous nations and millions of men marching un- 
der the egis of Europe to a new civilizatien.”’ 
Observe that this theory, the outline of which is merely 
given here, is unfolded in a style of such magical fascination, 
that the mind suffers itself to be 
celestial dream of the pure sou 
that to execute the 


togeth- 
durable affection 


races indurated by ages in mortal enmity. But Lamartine 
accemplishes all things in twenty years and with the 
stroke of a pen. 


Ten centuries more, and perhaps this bold Utopia wi!! have 
become e reality. Thus goes the world! While the multi- 
tude is laboriously striving to enlarge the pathway worn by 
past generations, until it shall bequeath to generations to 
come the continuation of its work, the poet, intrepid, indefa- 
tigable teacher, mounts upon the eminences, outstrips Time, 
and cries to the crowd: “‘ Come to me !”—“ We have net your 
wings,” replies the crowd. The poet who is not understood, 
resumes his flight, and the crowd, which does net understand 
him, returns to its task, 

In the anomalous position of Lamartine and the parties and 
aspiratiens which divide the Chamber and the country, there 
is a character of dignity and grandeur which well befits the 

Vague, undecided and awkward as may be his oratory 


the birth and the death; ic becomes firm, vigorous, harmoni- 
ous, imposing, when exerted in behalf of the rights of intelli- 
gence, or fer the defence of the eternal principles of honor, 
morality and charity upen which all human socicties 

All must well lect the stormy day on which the Molé 
ministry was obliged to resist almost single-handed the com- 
bined assault of the most powerful orators of the Chamber. 
It began to reel; Lamartine fancied he beheld in the fierce- 
ness of the attack, a spirit of systematic hostility, of selfish- 
ness or of rancor; the poet’s heart was roused to indignation ; 
he descended into the arena, renewed the combat, and an ap- 
peal to the country was requisite to decide the victory. 

The influence which he sometimes wields in the debates of 
the Chamber is less owing to eminent abilities than to the 
morality of his life, the elevated instincts of bis nature, and to 
the calm, disinterested, independent, noble attitude which he 
ange preserved since his entrance into the career of 
politics. 

In appearance Lamartine has something that recalls Byron 
—the same bogaey ef ears and expression, the same habits 
of elegance and yism, the same rather haughty, and per- 
haps English, but noble and distinguished carriage. you 
add to this, to complete the resemblance, the retinue of & 
great lord, a sumptuous mansion, full-blooded horses, a mag- 
nificent chateau, you will conclude that, since the epoch of 
Tasso and Camoéns, times have somewhat changed, and that 
it is possible, now-a-days, to be an eminent poet without dying 
in the hospital. 

Bourpa ove used no action; Bossuet and Massilon used 
much; the action of the Jast was particularly admired. It 
produced an extraordinary effect, when he prouounced his 
funeral oration upon Louis XIV. The church was hung with 
black, a magnificent mausoleum was raised over the bier, the 
edifice was filed with trophies and other memorials of the 
es ee pe et tere oe lige game 
ble ta: ied its . ceremony was attended 
by én ass Unatons pens in Massill 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
BY ‘AMELIA.’ 
WHEN shines the star, by thee loved best, 
Upon these soft, delicious eves, 
Lighting the ring-dove to her nest, 
Where trembling stir the darkling leaves; 
When flings the wave its crest of foam 
Above the shadowy-mantled seas, 
A softness o’er my heart doth come, 
Linking thy memory with these ; 
For if, amid these orbs that roll, 
Thou bast at times a thought of me, 
For every one that stirs thy soul 
A thousand stir my own for thee. 


Even now thy dear-remembered eyes, 

Filled up with floods of radiant light, 
Seem bending from the twilight skies, 

Outshining all the stars of night; 
And thy young face, divinely fair, 

Like a bright cloud seems melting through, 
While low, sweet whispers fill the air, 

Making my own lips whisper too; 
For never does the soft south wind 

Steal o’er the hushed and lonely sea, 
But it awakens in my mind 

A thousand memories of thee. 


Oh! could I, while these hours of dreams 
Are gathering o'er the silent hills, 
While every breeze a minstrel seems, 
And every leaf a heart that thrills, 
Steal all unseen to some hushed place, 
And, kneeling ’neath those burning orbs, 
For ever gaze on thy sweet face 
Till seeing every sense absorbs, 
And, singling eut, each blessed even, 
The star that earliest lights the sea, 
Forget another shines in heaver, 
While shines the one beloved by thee. 


Lost one! companion of the blest! 
Thou who in purer air dost dwell, 

Ere froze the life-drops in thy breast, 
Or fied thy soul its mystic cell, 

We passed on earth such hours of bliss 
As none but kindred hearts can know, 

And, happy in a world like this, 
But dreamed of that to which we go, 

Till thou wert called in thy young years 
To wander o’er that shoreless sea, 

Where, like a mist, Time disappears, 
Melting into Eternity. 


I'm thinking of some sunny hours 
That shone out goldenly in June, 
When birds were singing mong the flowers 
With wild sweet voices all in tune; 
When o'er thy locks of palmy gold 
Flowed thy transparent veil away, 
Till ’neath each snuw-white, trembling fold, 
The Eden of thy bosom lay; 
And sheltered ‘neath its dark-fringed lid 
Till raised from thence in girlish glee, 
How modestly thy glance lay hid 
From the fond glances bent on thee. 


There are some hours that pass so soon, 

Our spell-touched hearts scarce know they end: 
And so it is with that sweet June, 

Ere thou wert lost, my gentle friend! 
Oh! how [’ll watch each hour that closes 

Through Autumn's soft and breezy reign, 
Till summer-blooms restore the roses, 

And merry June shall come again! 
But ah! while float its sunny hours 

O’er fragrant shore and trembling sea, 
Missing thy face among the flowers, 

How my full heart will mourn for thee! 


A CANADIAN MOOSE-HUNT. 





The ‘Spirit of the Times,’ under the odd epigraph of 


a fiddle with them, old Joe Gatlin’s slab shanty was nearly 
shaken asunder by the ponderous heeling and toeing of the 
rousing bushwhackers, as they madly roared, yelled, shrieked, 
trotted, paced and galloped through the mazes of a bull-danee 
or buffalo cotillion. Talk of gallopades—‘ Oh no, we never 
mention *em’ in comparison with the drumming of a pair of 
inch-soled cowhides on a pine flooring, where the heavy and 
strapping ox-necked owner is going it hard in jig time, to the 
tune of ‘Garry Owen,’ and racing to his work as if he were 
about to take a treadmill by storm. However, let this pass. 
I left the boys still tearing away to their hearts’ content, and 
started on my homeward route about sunset. Having ecca- 
sion to see an old settler about some ‘salts’ which he had 
promised io sell me, and always having an eye to the main 
chance—business before pleasure, and after it, too, you know 
—I struck off the main road, having strapped on my snow- 
shoes, to make a circuit of about three miles back through 
the woeds to the lot where the man had pitched his shanty. 
I should also mention that I was accompanied by George, 
there,” (pointing to his brother, a handsome, curly-headed 
lad of fourteen, dressed in a smock-frock, and who was busy 
on one side making a toboggin or Indian sled,) ‘‘ who had 
been down with me to the shooting-match. 

** As the evening was a fine, clear, frosty une, and the rising 
moon diffused a bright, silvery light, which reflected from the 
glittering snow, made all things as plain almost to the eye as 
by day, we jogged snugly through the bush on our snow-shees, 
knowing well the ‘lay’ of the land, and soto shape our course 
through the several choppings, as to bring us out ef our cir- 
cuitous route to the main road again. In about somewhat 
less than an hour we struck the location, and on making our 
way up to the log- hut, we saw black Saunders, the owner’s 
help, (he himself being absent,) chopping wood at the door. 
He threw down his axe, on receiving my hail, and running 
toward us gave a Joud shout, and whirling his fur cap round 
his head, cut an eutrageously fantastic caper or two, as he 
roared out—‘ Ya, ya, Massa Bob, I so glad youcome. You 
have your gun, axe, knife, ebery ting—good, good. What you 
tink? You nob’lieve, praps. Why, down near the longelm, 
just under de bill, baek here of our clearing, about an hour 
ago, I seed two moose—Lor, Gor a mighty ! and de hee fel- 

.|| low big asa small barn. If he aint, den [ hope de Lor Jesus 
will leave me out of him book, blessed be him name! Dey 
started into de bush when I come on dem, and dey can’t be 
very fur yet. Boss is away in de upper settlement—dere is 
no gun in de shanty—and I was jist sorry in my heart dat dey 
should go—Bnt, ya !—you are cum; start right away on dere 
tracks, dere is fine moonshine, and you will praps catch dat 
dreadful, ugly-looking, big beggar.’ The latter part of the 
nigger’s address was needless, for the mention of the large 
meose quite set up my blood, particularly, as among the [n- 
dian hunters from below, there was a rumor latterly, of a 
tremendous-sized bull-moose which had been seen occasionally 
in the neighboring hunting-grounds, by some of their parties, 
but had never yet been come up with. 

**T was soon ready for the job. The night was as clear as 
day nearly, and [ could reckon on making the track out well 
i) even in the woods, and by the black fellow’s account the game 
| could not be far off. I lamented the absence of my dogs, as 
| I had tied them upat home before going to the shooting spree, 
| but, as the thing could not be helped, I pushed away to get 
| on the track, after directing my brother to remain at the shan- 
| ty—it being useless for him to accompany me, havingno gun, 
| and from his youth, not competent to endure the fatigue of the 
chase, should it turn out a lengthy one. 
| “Twas soon at the bigelm below the hill, and dashed 
| upon the moose with a light heart, fatigued, even as I was, to 
a certain extent, with the exercise I had gone through during 
the day. The night was frosty, bracing, and clear as day- 
hght almost—the crisp snow creaking under the quick tread 
of my snow-shoes, as I kept on along the track, sometimes 
being across wide natural clearings, and then striking off 
through close, thickly-grown parts of the brush. You may 





* Chalks on a Slab Fence, by «a Shingle-Splitter,’ has a || judge, also, how strained my eye-sight and hearing, to get 


spirited sketch of life, manners and people in the wild and 
frigid north-eastern section of Lower Canada, around the 
river St. Francis, illustrated by the following narrative of a 


sight or sound of my game—and of the incessant deceptions 
which presented themselves in the deep shadows of the woods. 
Often, a clump of tall bushes, in the dusky distance among 
the trees, would arrest my ceurse, and up the rifle would go— 


perilous Moose-Hunt, from the lips of a young, adventurous || but a moment's steady gaze would detect the deceit, and I 


hunter of the little village of Drummondviile, Bob Miller by 


would stride out again more vigorously on my course. To 


general salutation. The story is told by Miller to a knot of | shorten the length of my story, in ebout an hour from start- 


companions at an‘ ashery,’ where Bob is manifesting his skill 
in ‘ scorching,’ or facturing petash. Bob has beenasked 
if he was ever frightened on a hunt, when he acknowledges 
that he has been, end relates the circumstances, which are 
given in his own language as follows : 
“ It was a fine, clear, frosty day, early in February, when 
I started to go some five or six miles down the river to a 
which was to take place in Gatlin’s clearing. 
As rifle, and accoutrements to match, was the prize, 
put up by a young man about to change bis bush life for the 
drudgery of a merchant’s office in one of the cities: and as a 
large number of young fellows frem the settlements round 
were congregated on the occasion, it was quite a holiday af- 
fair, and great fun and good feeling predominated. Plenty 
of whiskey was adrift, and some of the chaps having brought 





ing, in which time I must have gone full five miles into the 
bush, such was my dashing onward haste, I came upon an 
open spot where the moonlight was shining clearly down, and 
there, through the leafless trees which thinly grew around, I 
saw, while yet at a distance from it, a sight which made my 
heart leap up within me. The opening might have been some- 
thing like an acre large, and at the further side, a sort of bank 
shot suddenly up about three yards high. Strongly relieved 
against the clear white snow facing of this, in the bright 
moonlight, stood the two moose close to each other; one of 
them, a cow, was rather under-sized, but the male was so un- 
usually—I might say so immensely—large, compared with any 
I had previously seen—and I had ‘turned up’ many a noble 
fellow in my day—that I really, for a minute or so, was star- 
tled at the sight, and could scarcely believe my eyes were not 
once more playing me false. 

“* As may be supposed, there was little time to be lost. The 





bull moose stood from, and the female with her head toward 
me—they were, in fact, standing as the phrase is, ‘heads and 
tails’— almost touching eachjother—the forehead of the cow 
which was neerest, covering partially that ef her gigantic cop. 
sort. From the quickening flep of their huge ugly ears, | 
knew they were on the qué vive, und ready for a dash for 
ward, as they must have heard the tread of my sno 
crashing however lightly, through the brush topping of the 
snow inthe woeds, as [came up. The gun I had, though 
plain bore, single barrel, I knew to be a ‘ good ‘un,’ (my or. 
dinary bunting rifle I sent up to Montreal some time before 
for repairs,)and as I was fearful of a start, and missing the 
chance of a shot, also from the pesitions of the animals, J 
dropped a second ball over the first, and leveled fair for the 
lower edge line of the cow’s fore-shoulder, where it just cov. 
ered that of the male moose immediately behind the blade.— 
I fired, and the effect was told by a sort of loud i 
snort, an immense plunge, a whirling cloud of snow, 

which I ceuld see the smaller beast tumble over, and then, 
with a floundering gate, follow on the track of the other, which, 
with a desperate bound forward, dashed off through an 
glade leading out of the clearing. I knew I had hit one pretty 
severely—perhaps touched both of them, and could 
track them now, as loss of blood would soon slacken the 
speed of their usual high darting trot. 1 proceeded to re. 
load my gun, therefore, before I pushed after them, and 

of my surprise and vexation to find but one ball in my ! 
True it was—I had idly fired away the rest at the 

match, and my gun being loaded before starting homeward, | 
never gave the matter a thoughtin my eagerness, when I set 
out upor the moose.tracks. Mortifying as was this di ; 
there was now no help for it, as I was too far from the 


| means of a supply. 


“From the quantity of blood upon the spot where the 
moose had been standing, and along their tracks, I knew 
good execution had been done with my shot. I briskly foi. 
lowed after them, and in about ten minutes came up with the 
female—the male being out of sight. It appeared that I had 
broken her fore-leg just above the knee, which must have 
been done through her starting with an upward bound, just 
as I fired—she was frightened, perhaps at the flashing of the 
priming (my gun-lock not being on the percussion principle) 
through the bushes, as her head was towards me. Be thisas 
it may, the peor thing was crippled so severely that she soon 
gave up her struggles to follow her companion through the 
deep snow, and stood still, She gave me @ most piteous 
look with her large brown eyes, and uttered mournfully that 
trumpet-like bleet, peculiar to the cow-moose, as if entreating 
for her life. But hunters heed not these matters much, and 
as I was hotly eager to come up with the big fellow, who 
was evidently hit by the blood-sprinkled tracks he left behind 


him, a thrust or two of my knife did the business, and scarcely . 


waiting to see the animal turn over on her side to die, I pushed 
ahead. 

“I was pretty sure I would not have far to go, as being 
wounded, and his consort separated from him, he would soon 
‘yard’ and lie down. I followed on for about three-querters 
of a mile, part of the distance along a high ridge, und the 
tracks of my game leading down from it into a bread swamp: 
flat, which being frozen over and covered with snew, looked 
like a large level plain. Proceeding with some caution tothe 
edge of this ridge, I discovered the huge beast just below 
me, and, sure enough as I expected, lying down in a clump 
of cedar saplings. I now made a dehberate level,—it being 
my last available shet,—and again fired. I hit him, but not 
so immediately effective as I had hoped to do, for he 
up, and with a wicked tose of his large ungainly head, dashed 
out into the usual high springing trot, making the snow flyin 
clouds on all sides of him. I remarked, however, that 
pace seemed slacker and more unsteady than at first. 
did not go far, but made direct fora sort of island in the 
swamp, grown with large trees. Two immense pines 
here been blown down at the edge of this islet. and 
fallen in a position crossing each other in an angle 
with their upturned reots and branches a barrier, high and 
impassable, save at the base of the triangle, as it were, in 
front. Into this accidental and strongly formed natural ¢o- 
vert, the moose pushed himself, and chen turned to bay, T™ 
treating to the inner end. I rather think he had yarded bere 
before, and consequently knew the spot, as old tracks &p- 
peared faintly about, and the bushes round being 
and broken, showing that they had been browsed upon. 

“‘T now found myself at a stand still, my last ball expended 


and my game apparently in a mood to make a tough fight for 


it. There he stood, his huge bulk looming in the shad 
the trees even larger than his natural immense hight, with his 
horrible ugly head facing me, as I stood out in the. opening 
before him in the clear mooniight, and his legs planted ready 
for a ‘charge’ if I advanced —an experimental daring Dot 
be idly attempted, when the terrors of the broad, h 
sharp hooves of the animal were to be remembered. 
considerably wearied with my chase, and undetermined ss # 
further plan of action on my part, [ retreated to an old stump 
commanding a full view of my mighty friend under the weeh 
for the double purpose of rest and cogitation on the fashion 
of attack to be next assumed by me. 

“«T confess I was considerably puzzled what todo. Lww 








loth to turn and retrace my steps without bringing matte» # 
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ap issue—and yet, there was nothing left but a close-quarters 
ht. From my knowledge of the bull moose, sav- 
temper they display when mortally wounded and correr- 
T. as this one was, I waived the ‘hand to hoof’ scheme, 
and tried to think ef some other, affording more security to 
number one. While in this stare of perplexity I was star- 
tled and surprised to hear sharply ringing in the distance, on 
the silence of the night, and through the loneliness of the re- 
gion around, the hunter’s shrill whistle call or hush signal.— 
Itwas repeated frequently at intervals, drawing nearer to 
me, and in answer tu a similar response of mine. I was in 
it was some hunter from the settlement following on 
my track, and if so, I knew that my chase would soon be 
brought to @ victorious close. The whistling gentleman turn- 
ed out to my great disappointment to be Master George there, 
who simply brought himself and snow-shoes to the scratch, 
not having even his jack-knife. It seems the young dog grew 
impatient in the shanty, waiting for me, and started at length 
to see the fun; continuing on till he came to the cow moose 
Thad last killed, the sight of which excited him to push on- 
ward upon my tracks. . As it was, he formed a useful addi- 
tion to my council of war, as matters stood; and he brought 
tomy mind what I had heard of Indian hunters doing in a 
similar predicament te mine—which was, when their lead 
was expended, to cut sharp-pointed sticks of hard weoa, 
about six inches long, and with them fire at the animal’s eyes 
to blind it, while at bay, so as to admit ef the knife or toma- 
hawk doing the rest. No sooner suggested than done. 

«| think I must have fired a half dozen times, (I had plen- 
ty of powder), the sharp sticks glancing off the head, scratch- 
ing and vexing the animal, till approaching rather incautious- 

near, I succeeded in driving one of them direct into the 
eyeball. With a tremendous toss and roar, he charged di- 
rectly, rearing on his hind legs to beat one to pieces. I suc- 
ceeded, luckily, in getting behind a small tree, and advancing 
only a few strides, he retreated back to his covert, twirling 
his long upper lip, tossing his head. snorting, and beating the 
snow with his fere hooves. In bolting to the tree I had drop- 
ped my gun in the snow, which, getting into the barrel, un- 
fitted it for further service in the affair. 

“ Misfortunes in theee matters seldom come alone: I now 
found that I had lost my hunting-knife some way or other in 
the chase—I must have hurriedly and loosely returned it to 
its sheath, after giving the death-streke to the cow moose. I 
had a small bowie-knife with a spring handle still about me. | 
My next plan was to cut a sapling down with my tomahawk, 
about twelve feet long, and tie this knife to the end of it with 
apiece of my shoe thong. Icrept with this on the outside of 
the fallen tree, and forcing through the branches as near as I 
could to the moose, [ watched my opportunity to get his blind 
side toward me, and drove it to the hilt behind the fore shoul- 
der. The sudden short start of the animal at receiving this 
wound, snapt the blade of the knife in it, and though the blood 
gushed freely, still he seemed to feel it but slightly.—Foiled in 
all my attempts, I scarce knew what tobe at next, or whether 
to give up, when, as a last resort, George proposed to me to 
let him have my tomahawk, and slipping off his snow-shoes to 
to mount inte a tree, having large branches immediately over- 
hanging the spot where the moose seemed inclined to keep, 
and try to gash him behind his ear so as to bring him down. 
I consented to this and my poor fellow was soon at his sta- 
tion; and reaching down as we had planned, made a blow at 
the beast’s ear, as he stood directly under—this he unfortu- 
nately missed, and his tomahawk glanced off from the cheek- 
bone and fell out of his hand. The moose, roused and aggra- 
vated by the pain of the additional wound, and looking up- 
ward with his remaining eye at his new assailant, with a sav- 
age roar immediately reared and leaped on end, and struck at 
the poor boy on the limb, his hooves snapping the twigs and 
branches on all sides of him. The boy now got deadly fright- 
ened, and lost all presence of mind—what with the yell-like 
roars of the enraged animal, and the furious crashing of his 
blows underneath and around him—nor did I wonder at it. 

“* Robert, Robert—oh! my God, Robert, I am getting 
blind; [ am getting weak, and losing my hold—I must fall 
and he will beat my brains out—eh! save me, save me !’ sung 
out my poor brother. He was my mother’s darling, one that 
I myself loved dearly above the rest, and a minute more would 
see him dashed inte a bloody mass under the hooves of the 
gigantic brute, now goaded to seeming madness. I forgot 
everything in that moment, but the one purpose of saving him 
or losing my own life in the attempt—for home with his man- 
gled corpse I could never face. You talk of fright—aye, I felt 
it at that moment as I never knew or felt since—not for my- 
self, but for kim, as I saw him tottering on that tree limb, 


of my snow-shoe. In his struggling to free himself from 
the hamper of the shoe, and being weakened with his pre- 
vious wounds and loss of blood, he fell over me in the snew, 
and floundered about, almost dislocating my leg with his ef- 
forts te free himself from the snow-shoe. Just at this mo- 
ment my hand rested upon the tomahawk dropped by George 
from the tree. This had a sharp stee) ferule at the handle 
end, (as I always have my tomahawks fitted up in this way,) 
and grasping it firmly, for life or death, was on the game in 
hand. 1 plunged it repeatedly up to the sharp axe-head, 
wood and all, in the brute’s body, wherever I could get a blow. 
And, té come to ashort close of mylong story, wher George 
came down from the tree, after recovering his strength and 
courage by the simple means I pointed out to him, he found 
Mister Moose in the way of becoming speedily defunct, and 
myself pretty well used up after the rough and tumble work 
Ll had gone through. This Bull Moose was the immensely 
large one the killing of which has given me some character 
among the hunter folk ; and I shall certainly remember it 
more for the cursed fright I got in the affair, than on the score 
of its fixing upon me the appellation of ‘ The Moose Hunter.’ 
From my Shanty, near Lake Beaufort, Quebec, Jan, 1841. 





The following lines from the Monthly Miscellany are understood to 
be from the pen of Rev. John Pierpont. They were addressed to a 
clerical friend, on the death of his only son. Their spirit will find a 
response in many a bereaved heart. 
MY CHILD. 
I cansot muke him dead! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding reurd my study chair ; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there ! 
I walk my parler floor, 
And, through the open door, 
I hear a footfall on his chamber stair ; 
I’m stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 
And then bethink me that—he is not there! 
I thread the crowded street— 
A satcheled Jad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyes and colored hair ; 
And, as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there! 
I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid; 
Closed are his eyes—cold is his forehead fair: 
My hard that marble felt ; 
O’er it, in prayer, I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there! 
I cannot make him dead ! 
When passing by the bed \ 
So long watched over with parental care, 
My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there! 
When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy, 
Then comes the sad thought that—he is:not there! 
When, at the day’s calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
1’m, with his mother, offering up our prayer, 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am, in spirit, praying 
For our boy’s spirit, though—he is not there! 
Not there !—Where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked—he is not there! 
He lives'—In all the Past 
He lives, nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him ageio will I despair; 
In dreams I see him now, 
And, en his angel brow, 
1 see it written, ‘Thou shalt see me there !’ 
Yes, we all live to God! 





and the horrid death awaiting him below. I seized my gun 
from the snow, and clubbing it, rushed in upon the rearing 
and striking moose, with a wild shout to attract him from his 
intended victim overhead. 

“ * George,’ I roared out, ‘ for your life, my dear boy, hold 
on for a few moments, and all will be right. Keep looking 
upward to the sky, and you will get your strength again, while 
I will drive the moose eff you.” My shouts, as I expected, 
brought the animal directly upon me. He charged furiously, 
and ere I could raise the gunstock to make a blow at him, he 
struck at me with his fore feet, missing my head, but tearing 
me 


Fatuer ! thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine efflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit-land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
’T will be our heaven to find that—he is there ! a 








Tatt Lopeises.—The highest inhabited places in the 
known world are in Peru. The cottages at the source of the 
Ancormorca are 15,720 feet above the level of the sea. The 
village of Tacora is about 14,275 feet high. Potosi, once 





Erasmus anv LutHer.—On the site of old Carlton House, 
in the reign of Henry VI. stood a long Gothic building, one 
story high, and above a row of dormer windows. This place 
was called the Rookery, and belonged to the monks of West- 
minster Monastery. 

It was subsequently used as an inn. Within the remains 
of this ancient place resided Erasmus, by faver of Henry 
VIII.; and at the recommendation of his Queen, Anne Bul- 
len, who, it appears, had a great respect for that celebrated 
scholar, arid visited him there. Hans Holbein, the King’s lim- 
ner, painted Erasmus for this Queen. 

Luther and he had been intimate friends, but the great 
event which succeeded se them. Luther was some- 
times rather implacable and sarcastic; ardent and sincere in 
his scheme for the Reformation, he would keep no terms with 
those who would not go the whole length of his zeal. The 
Augustian monk avowed his antipathy to him, and ever after 
spoke of him with bitterness. 

A copy of this picture was sent abroad, which being acci- 
dentally seen by the ascetic reformer, he observed: ‘‘ Were 
I to look like this picture, I should be the greatest knave in 
the world!”” So much for prejudice ! 

Physiognomists observe in the visage of Erasmus the strong- 
est indications of good sense, wit and benignity. Henry VIII. 
at one time held him in high esteem. 

The rare talents of Erasmus burst ferth ‘ when learning 
was emerging eut of barbarism.’ He was one of the first 
who ventured to attack superstitions which he had not the 
courage to relinquish. His cupboard, to the honor of the 
age, was entirely filled with plate presented to him in homage 
to his talent, some of which was given by the King himself, 
and some by his unfertunate Queen. He frequently visited 
the palace at St. James's, in company with his friend and 
patron, Sir Thomas More. 

The cupboard of plate, however, excited the suspicion of 
some and the envy of others; for, although presented to him 
as offerings to his great merit and private worth, it was alleged 
against him that they were proofs of his devotion to the good 
things of this world, and served to supply the independent 
spirit of Luther with abundant subject for invective. 

The mild Erasmus has said, ‘‘ We must carry ourselves 
according to the times, and hang the cloak according to the 
wind”—sentiments, however meant, not likely to square with 
the straightforward temper of the great apostle of Protestant- 
ism. 

Rubens, in his portrait of Martin Luther, introduced in the 
group of his celebrated picture of the ‘ Woman taken in Adul- 
tery,’ has given us a visage without a single trait which even 
the devotion of bigotry could convert into a Christian or car- 
dinal virtue. John Calvin, too, is a prominent figure in the 
group, conceived in the same spirit of hatred and detestation 
to the reformed religion, 

The mild and amiable demeanor of Melancthon and Eras- 
mus, compared with the impetuous rudeness of Luther and 
the outrageous violence of Calvin, certainly afforded the Ro- 
manists ample materials to paint that contrast to physics: 
nomical excellence which marks the expression of these ex- 
traordinary men, joint laborers in the meritorious work. 

Luther married a nun. We are not informed whether she 
was a saint; but she must have been meek indeed to have 
borne with the lordly humor of this holy hermit. Yet be 
could be playful at times. “ Patience,” said he, “is neces- 
sary in most things. I must have patience with the Pope ; 
I must have patience with the heretics and seducers; I must 
have patience with the babbling courtiers; I must have pa- 
tience with my servants; I must have paticnce with my wife 
Kate.” 

In allusion to this wife Kate, Erasmus says, in a letter to 
Melancthon, “ I veally thought that Luther’s marriage would 
have softened him a little ;” and, referring to his severe spirit, 
adds, “ It is bard for a man of my moderation and of my years 
to be obliged to write to defend myself against a furious wild 
boar.” 

Luther had openly assailed him, declaring that he was “ an 
enemy to true religion—e picture and an image of an epicure 
and of Lucian;" adding, *‘ he was stained and poisoned at 
Rome and at Venice with epicurism !” 

Melancthon, who had also fermerly been in friendship with 
Luther, being himself actively engaged in the Reformation, 
complains of his violent temper, and adds that he had, whilst 
disputing with him on theology, frequently received « slap on 
the face. Fraser’s Magazine for Jan. 

emetieaanes 

Marsnat Morcey.—The National, a Paris paper, among 
other incidents which are reeorded as having taken place 
during the Napoleon ceremony—says that Marshal Mencey, 
in order to be present at the solemnity, in the church of the 
invalids, was taken to the choir in a wheel-chair, and as- 
cended the steps with great difficulty, supported by two 

Lieutenant Generals. It is stated that during the last fort- 
night the Marshal bad taken the'utmost care of his health, 
frequently asking his physician, with great anxiety, whether 
he should have a chance of living till the 15th. ben, after 
the absolution, the Marshal with great effort had 

the catafalque, and sprinkled it with holy water, he was heard 





ing a population of 150,000, is 14,000 feet above the 





down, and driving one of his legs through the net-work 


level of the sea. 


to say, ‘Now I am ready to die.’ The venerable Marshal is 
in his 87th year, and loaded with infirmities. 
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: GLIMMERINGS. 

Wuar is there in the full moon, that it should disturb the 
soul with these thousand old dim recollections? Why should 
her long shadows point ever to the past? Why should they 
waken melancholy? Childhood and youth, romance and 
love, sad and merry hours,—ye are all out there in the moen- 
light! Ye have gone out from my soul, and hang all around 
me in this silvered darkness. Mysterious power ef associa- 
tion! How strangely Nature mirrors the soul! How her 
phases reflect back, and give us again our long-lost dreams ! 
He who has never hung with fond sadness on the wondrous 
moon, has never loved. 

All human knowledge is but 9 imation. Mancan never 
compass the Infinite, any more he can inhale the whole 
atmosphere. Yet what he does know, mirrers the Infinite. 
Every drop of night-dew reflects the whele star-firmament; 
every pure night-thought hath a glimmer of the All-True 
within its bosom. re ineach. Every part is 
an evangel inspired whole. Each opening flower is a 
Messiah of the uncontained dispensation of Beauty; each 
visitation of high thought a herald, who proclaims the coming 
of the kingdom of Truth ;—and each virtuous deed a voice 
aan pathway of our 

What should we be but for the gentle teachings of this 
green summer time? I feel that I am at God’s scheol, when 
4 sit en the grass, under these elms, and leok about me, and 
think upen Nature’s impersonality. Man has not broken 
into the charmed circle in any way. Least of all does Nature 
imitate the obtrusiveness of our moral codes. She reads her 
mysterious fables, but we are not pestered by the word ‘ ap- 
plication’ at the bottom of the picture. What lesson, before 
another, shall she point us te, who is thus infinitely wealthy ? 

ly she lets the soul feed its own instincts, grazing 
where it will in her green pastures,— knowing that if we love 
her wisely, we cannot be poisoned or starved in her company, 
Thus she feeds us as she does the bee ard butterfly, with 
many flowers and odors, trusting that like theirs, our appro- 
priative instincts will be unfolded harmoniously, and that we 
shall come evermore to her law by coming to ourselves. 


And there come the bee and the buiterfly themselves to tell 
us about it. But, as I said, they obtrude not their precepts 
upon us. Nay, they seem rather shy than not. And yet 
these two insects have: been, unconsciously to themselves and 
to man, preachers and bringers since Thought began. 

So come here, thou little citizen of this green republic, and 
tell us more than the dull books, which prate as if they knew 
all about thee. We may fling aside Kirby and Spence, now 
thou art here. Come, leave that clover-blossom awhile, where 
thou art rolling thyself about and packing away thy nectar ;— 
cease that monotonous talking to thyself,—that hurried, mer- 
chant-like air:—leave dunning the poor, drooping, indolent 
field-flowers, tor they will pay thee one day:—come out of 
the sunshine, thou hot, petulant, systematic little worker, and 
tell us why thou hast ever been a stirrer of deep thoughts and 
resolves to the earnest soul! And thou, my lady butterfly,— 
gay dancer in the breeze, living air-flower,—silent ever, but 
not from thought making thy demure morning calls on 
the very flowers at whose doors the disappointed bee has 
been grumbling ;—who made thee a proverb and a tual 
homily in the courts of kings,—or saw thee flitting along in 
thy relations of the street or the ball-room? Did some poet 
invent these correspondences, or stand they not as they have 
ever stood, written in the double-leaved book of the Most 
High? The Dial. 

—a a 

An Armtess Lirt.—Poor indeed is the man who has not 
yet something before him to struggle for, whose thoughts do 
not tend to seme advancement, whose instincts do not lead 
him to higher aims and new exertions, even for this werld, to 
the last moment of his journey on earth. Tranquillity and 
ease are blessings, but they are the ease and tranquillity of 
the upper air, in which high thoughts direct great actions, as 
the planets move aloft, nox the low stagnations of the ground. 
We degrade the soul by desiring always contentment; we 
are disappointed that we still need something more; that de- 
sire always outruns performance—in other words, we lament 
that God has given us so Jarge a soul. He has formed a low 
estimate of life who is content, however gracefully he moves, 
to be merely the delight of parlors, the envy of diners-out, 
the lively prattler of agreeable nonsense. Unpardonable is 
the man of genius with real wit and talent, who can thus sa- 
crifice his powers for so poor a reward. There are many so0- 
cial qualities which shine in such a man, a happy, genial tem- 
perament, an art of pleasing and being pleased, but withal a 
refined selfishness, a gentlemanly indifference fatal to the best 
interests of the soul. The world te such an ene, is a great 
jest-book, its best men and women mere exclamation marks 
and comic queries; its cross useful only for cross 
readings. A turn for extemporizing verses, manufactu 
ben mots, laying a train for puns, is a very agreeable talent 
at times, as the world 


provided the jester 

ily as well; it isestimable when it is employed for the relax- 
ation of higher duties, or where the wit is pointed with sym- 
pathy and wisdom, as were the epigrams of Charles Lamb; 
but where these jests are the representatives of all the activi- 


ty of a lifetime, ‘ they argue a pitiful ambition in the fool that 


uses them.’ 

Wit may be made an efficient aid to morality; there is no 
cause it cannot serve. It may defend religion or advance so- 
cial reform. It is the best artillery against prejudice ; but 


where it is employed in the service of mere conventionalisms, 
the habits of wa that rise to-day to sink to-morrow, it 


does no more for the defence of the state than a game at 
shuttlecock, or a match at football. The same gunpowder 
which should protect a citadel, may be wasted for children in 
firewerks. In the lightest writing there must be a mine of 
seriousness beneath, if the author would lay hold of fame 
worth the having; the deeper and richer the true solemnity, 
the more lasting and precious the wit and sentiment. There 
have been better jesters than Sterne; Sheridan was a man of 
more wit; but the mirth of Tristram Shandy strikes deeper 
into the heart of man, and is in no danger of oblivion. 
Arcturus for Feb. 





Poems by Miss Barrett. 


L....THE SEA-SIDE WALK. 


WE walked by the sea, 
After a day which perished silently 

Of its own glory—like the Princess weird, 

Who, combating the Genius, scorched and seared, 
Uttered with burning breath, “ Ho! victory!” 
And sank adown, a heap of ashes pale. 

So runs the Arab tale! 


The sky above us showed 
An universal and unmoving cloud, 
Athwart the which, yon cliffs did let us see 
Only the outline of their majesty; 
As master-minds, when gazed at by the crowd! 
And, shining with a gloominess, the water 
Swang as the moen had taught her. 


Nor moon, ner stars were out. 

They did not dare to tread so soon about, 
Though trembling, in the footsteps of the sun, 
The light was neither Night's nor Day’s, but one 

Which, life-like, had a beauty in its doubt; 

And Silence’s impassioned breathings round 

Seemed wandering into sou 


iL 
I may sing; but minstrel’s singi 
Ever po be with his playing. . 
I may smile; but Time is bringing 
Thoughts for smiles to wear away in. 
I may view thee, mutely loving; 
But shall view thee so in dying! 
I may sigh; but Life ’s removing, 
And with breathing —-. sighing! 
. Be it so 


When no song of mine comes near thee, 
Will its memory fail to soften? 

When no smile of mine can cheer thee, 
Will thy smile be used as often? 

When my looks the darkness boundeth, 
Will thine own be lighted after? 

When my sigh no longer soundeth, 
Wilt thou Sst another’s laughter ? 

Be it so! 





Tue Laws or Lirz.—We have read with interest an 
“Introductory Lecture before the Surgical Cless of Geneva 
Medical College, delivered Dec. 1st, 1840, by Frank H. 
Hamilton, M. D.” It is spirited and full ef practical truth, 
like the following—which we beg every reader to bear in 
mind is no less good advice for patients, or those who may be 
such, than for physicians : 


‘Improve by temperance in living and vigorous action, 
your original constitution ; consult the laws of life and health, 
and at whatever sacrifice obey them to the strictest letter.— 
I do not stand here in judgement against all the comforts of 
life, or luxuries of the board: pleasure and the palate are 
not always at war with health. I cannot live without food, 
nor would I wish to live upon water and bread alone. It is 
not temperance to torture the poor body, by starvation and 
denial, into that state of passive uiescence, in which it 
learns to submit to all things alike, and seems neither to fee! 
pain or experience pleasure. Live only as your careful ob- 
servation teaches you is most conducive to heaith and per- 
manent comfort; accustom your frame to cold and fatigue, 
and bluff old Boreas to the face, till his rough winds can 
chafe you no more. And when you have well exercised, feed 
well; not to repletion as you would fill a stalled ox, but as 
you would grain a favorite horse, generously, but with mea- 
sure. These are rules of regimen w every man may 
adopt, and such alone, we think, as are consonant with rea- 
son or fact. But against some of the accounted luxuries of 


ring || life I must make war; especially the vilenarcotics. Tobacco 


I have used, not habitually, but occasionally, and am pre- 
pared to speak. If yeu would live long, free from dyspepsia 
and its long train of sickly attendants—if you would carry a 
hand steady as the index upon a dial, hate that foul weed. It 
palsies the miad, unnerves the arm, and unfits for all intellec- 
action. I would not trust the man who 





habitually uses tebacco to perform an operation of hazard for 


me, though he were a Mott, or a Gibson, or the A 

of surgery himself. “> 
“Tea and coffee give me less effence : but the surgeon why 
indulges liberally in either, will level his weapon and arm his 
needle but ata risk. Against the stimulating drinks, 

as wine, , &c., it may seem supererogation to way, 
you. You all know their pernicious tendency ; and fashion 
no longer renders their use necessary.” 


—<= 


Ourrit or 4 Wnate-Suir.—The outfit required for 
whaling ship constitutes no inconsiderable item of the 
pense, amounting in a vessel which is fitted out for a 
years voyage, to no less a sum than $18,000, while the huh 
not unfrequently costs $22,000 more, while many have sailed 
yey cost does not vary a — The prin. 

i ef provisions requi ‘or crew u 
ot, ciate of heal, enh ges, bounds dein 
beans, corn, potatoes, dried apples, coffee, tea, chocolate, but- 
ter, besides from three to four thousand of casks, made from 
white oak, and a quantity of spare duck, cordage and other 
articles which tac ws required in the course of the voyage, 
In a ship which mans four boats, from thirty to thirty-two 
men are em . The contract entered into between the 
crew and the owners of the ship, and contained in the 
ping articles that are required to be signed by each sailor, 
makes it binding to the owners to provide the ship and all the 

outlay of the veyage, and upon the crew to perform 
their duty en beard the ship obeying all proper orders to the 
end of the voyage. As a cumpensation, they are entitled to 
such of the oil, or whatever else may be obtained, as 
shall agreed upon for their services; and if, in case of 
death or accident, any portion of the crew is unable to per 
form his part of the voyage, they or their legal representatives 
are em to draw in their own right whatever of com- 
pensation would have fallen to their share had the 
been completed, this compensation being proportioned to the 
time they shall have served. The ‘lays,’ or shares of the 
captain, officers and crew, are measured by the amount of 
their experience and value in the voyage. When wages how- 
ever, are high in New-York or Boston, seamen are difficult to 
precured. These lays are of course depending upon va- 
rious circumstances; but generally, the captain’s lay is one 
seventeenth part of all which is obtained; the first officer's, 
one twenty-eighth part; the second officer’s, one forty-fifth; 
the third, one sixtieth ; the boat-steerer draws from an eighti- 
eth to a hundred and twentieth, and the common sailor be- 
fore the mast from a hundred and twentieth to a hundred and 
fiftieth, according to his experience and activity and strength, 
On the outward ge, the crew are divided into two 
watches, similar to those which exist in the merchant service, 

Our American whaling ships generally pass to the Pacific 
by the way of Cape Horn: others go by the eastern route, 
south of New Holland: others pursue their game in the In- 
dian Ocean, the vicinity of the Madagascar, and the Red Ses, 
reach the Pacific through the straits of Timor, between 
New-Guinea and the Pellew Islands, and advance onwand to 
the coast of Japan. By these adventurous mariners, every 
part of the Pacific is explored, and many new discoveries are 
made, which are of great service to the cause of navigation. 

Merchant's Magazine. 


—=— 
EpicraM.—One of the first Canals ever constructed in 
England was satirized after the following fashion: 

“ Southampten’s wise sons found the river so q 
Though ’t would c a ship, ’t would not carry a barge; 
So wisely determined to cut 4 bo side 
A muddy canal where a slow boat might glide. 

Like the man who had made two holes in his wall, 
First one for the big cat, then one for the small ; 
He makes a large hole for old puss to go through, 
And then makes a small one for little kit tuo.” 


a. 


I 





A Horervut Town.—A report to the Maine Temperance 
Society at its recent annual meeting from its York County 
auxiliary gives the following picture of the meral conditiox of 
one township: 

“ York is a very ancient town, and has suffered extremely 
frem drunkenness for many years, and it is a remarkable fact, 
that of all those, who were engaged in the traffic of ardent 
spirits fifteen or twenty years ago, with the exception of two 
or three who relinquished it at the commencement of the tem- 
rance reform, not one has prospered in business; some 
ve failed and meved out of town, some have become drunk- 
ards, and are now in poverty; and some have died nearly or 
quite insolvent; but there are those who cannot see that the 
curse ef God rests upon the rumseller, and are ready to step 
in an supply the of the fallen drunkard-makers. 

“The towx now polls 740 votes; and by referring to the 
check list, 185 of them, just one fourth part, are ascertained 
to be drunkards, or in the habit of occasionally drinking 
intoxication. The sum of about $7,000 is annually 

for ram, a sum sufficient to pay all the taxes, or to purchase 
two of the best farms in town, to say nothing of the mr 
dered time, and other losses incident to drunkenness. | am 
not certain, unless the ef the State may with propriety 


claim the distinction, but that York must be regarded as the 





banner town as regards intemperance.” 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1841. 

Our Relations with England.—We have dared to express 
frankly the opinion that the difficulties now existing and pal- 
pably augmenting between this country and Great Britain can 
only be adjusted, and « horribly sanguinary and destructive 
war avoided, by the existence and manifestation of a spirit of 

of conciliation and of compromise on both sides. We 

have always maintained that the right of this country to three- 
fourths of the territory on the North-Eastern boundary, now 
jn dispute between the two nations, is clearly with the United 
States, and must be acknowledged and established in any ad- 
justment which may be made. At the same time we have 
felt constrained to admit that our claim to that small and (to 
us) totally worthless portion of the territory watered by the 
Ristigouche and other streams tending Eastward into the Bay 
of Chaleur is not clear, and that there is strength in the Brit- 
ish pesition that a line described as ‘running due North to 
the highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the At- 
Jantic Ocean,’ could not have been intended to cross four or 
five rivers which run in neither of the directions indicated, but 
eastwardly into the Bay of Chaleur. What fair mind does 
not feel the force ef this consideration? We have therefore 
recommended and urged a generous and manly offer of com- 
promise on our part, which shall take as its basis the award 
or opinion of the King of Holland, giving us all the Aroostook 
eountry, all the disputed territory South of the St. John and 
St. Francis Rivers—in short, chree-fourths in extent, nine- 
tenths in positive value, and ninety-nine hundredths in re- 
lative value to us—if the residue be worth any thing at all 
—while at the same time we concede to Great Britain the 
frozen region which is necessary to her, to preserve her line 
of communication between the Canadas and her Atlantic Col- 
onies.—Such is eur suggestion—such ‘ the very head and front 
of our offending.’ It is an offence of long standing, however. 

With regard to the grewing difficulties on our Northern 
frontier, we have expressed the opinion that owr people are 
most in the wrong, having begun the mischief by the ‘ Patriot’ 
operations at Buffalo in 1837, by the seizure of State ordnance, 
the hostile occupation of Navy Island, and the general ‘ sym- 
pathising’ in men, munitions and provisions, with that absurd 
flagitious movement. The British have also done wrong, 
especially in burning the Caroline; but their conduct, if un- 
justifiable, was by no means unprovoked. Heé who asserts 
that the previous and subsequent operations on our side of the 
line were consistent with the relations of peace and the re- 
quirements of good neighborhood is besotted beyond the reach 
of argument. The contrary is plain as demeastration can 
make it. 

We therefore insist that it is the duty of the two nations to 
bear and forbear—to pass lightly as possible over past irregu- 
larities on either side, and provide as soon as may be for the 
security and harmony of the future. We have not considered 
the proceedings at Lockport either reputable in themselves, 
calculated to promote the restoration of geod feeling, or in- 
deed to answer any purpose of good, and we have frankly said 
so. But our reprobatory comments have been restricted to 
the extra-judicial portion of those proceedings—to the pro- 
cesses under the authority of Judge Lynch, not of Judge 
Bowen. 

We did not overlook, when we made our former observa- 
tions, the strong probability that there were individuals, even 
in the Editorial profession, who would eagerly clutch at and 
distort them in the hope of making some paltry political er 
personal capital therefrom. We have not been disappointed. 
The Editor of the Norwich (N. Y) Journal has done this, 
with all the unfairness and low rancor of which the mind which 
could stoop to such an act must necessarily be capable. Yet 
we were not prepared to see a man who had once filled the 
high station ef State Senator descend to the base falsehood of 
representing us as urging a compromise which shall ‘ give to 
Britain all that she claims.’ We never spoke or thought of 
giving her half she claims, but simply so much as is necessary 
to her—that is, to the maintenance of that line of communi- 
cation from New-Brunswick to Canada, which she has always 




















possessed and enjeyed. After exposing this enormous false- 
hood, self-respect dictates that we should pass lightly his subor- 
dinate misrep ions, that we have ‘assailed the justice of 
the Administration,’ ‘ denounced the imprisonment of McLe- 
od,’ ‘ insisted that he should be released,’ &c. Every reader 
of the New-Yorker knows that we have repeatedly and heart- 
ily borne testimony to the wisdom and moderation of Mr. Van 
Buren’s course on the perplexing and critical subject of our 
relations with Great Britain. If we have deemed it faulty in 
any respect, it has beer the reverse of that indicated above ; 
yet if we thought it too moderate and procrastinating we have 
never said so. We are too well aware that this matter of 
passing judgement on the foreign policy of the Government, 
by one who cannot understand so fully as that Government 
must do, all the circumstances and bearings of the case in 
question, is rarely consistent with discretion or modesty. We 
usually publish all the official documents connected with such 
questions, and leave our readers to form their ewn judgement. 
And with regard to the propriety of arresting and trying 
McLeod, we said nothing until the matter was taken out of 
the hands of the civil authorities by a Lockport mob. Was 
it not high time then that the friends of peace and the supre- 
macy of law should raise their voices ? 








Money Matters in Philadelphia.—The United States Bank 
has addressed a strong memorial to the Legislature, asking 
time to adjust her liabilities without being driven at ence into 
liquidation. It argues that her difficulties have been in great 
measure caused by the heavy loans she has been required to 
make to the State, amounting to some Twelve Millions of 
Dollars since her recharter in 1836, of which Seven Millions 
and a Half have been forced upon her within the last two 
years. These she has only been enabled to sell or pledge to 
meet her liabilities at a serious loss ; so of other loans which 
have been made in aid of works of Internal Improvement by 
the Bank; and her Directors represent that these causes of 
her embarrassments entitle her to at least equal favor with the 
other Suspended Banks from the Legislature. 

Nothing decisive had been done by the Legislature at the 
date of our last advices from Harrisburg, but the impression 
prevailed that the Banks would be protected for a time against 
the forfeiture of their Charters, and probably authorized to is- 
sue Small Notes. It seems to be understood that no bill can 
pass that does not treat the delinquents all alike. 

The Stockholders of the U. S. Bank residing or represented 
in this City held a meeting at the City Hotel on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. They passed resolutions deprecating any 
sacrifice of the property of innocent Stockholders for the al- 
leged mismanagement of the Bank, and apppointed a Com- 
mittee of conference and inquiry to proceed to Philadelphie. 

U.S. Bank Stock closed on Wednesday evening in this 
City at 26%: in Philadelphia, 263. All Stocks are down. 

The Virginia Banks generally maintain Specie Payments. 
So do those of South Carolina, we believe universally. Those 
of Georgia principally cali themselves Specie-paying, being 
protected by a preposterous provision of law against de- 
mands from Banks and brokers. The Monroe Rai!road, how- 
ever, does not pay, and its notes are greatly depreciated. 

There has been no attempt at Resumption South of Geor- 
gia nor West of Ohio, except in Michigan, where a feint was 
made, but did not amount to much. 

The Banks of Delaware have been relieved-from the penal- 
ty incurred by Suspension. 

The Franklin Bank of Baltimore reports a loss by defalca- 
tion and bad debts of about half its capital, and petitions for 
a reduction of its shares to one-half the original amount.— 
With this reduction it hopes to resume soon, 

The Commercial Bank of Albany has declared a dividend 
of fif'y cents per share—the first since its great loss by de- 
falcation of its Cashier Bartow over five years ago. 





Business wears 8 dull leok in our city at present, owingin 
good part to the disordered state ef the currency. Preduce 
and prices generally tend downward, although very low at 
present. The only hope of an improvement rests on the re- 
ceipt of more inspiring advices from Europe. Goods will be 
low enough the coming spring for those who have wherewith 
te pay for them, but credit will be given with circumspection. 





Such is the present aspect of commercial affairs, 


a ee 
The New Administration.~The National Intelligencer of 
Saturday last announced, semi-officially, that Gen. Harrison 
had selected the following gentlemen to compose his Cabinet 
from the date of his Inauguration, viz: 
Danie, Wesster, of Mass....Secretary of State ; 
Tuomas Ewine, of Ohio....... Secretary of the Treasury; 
Joun Bgxt, of Tenn.......... Secretary of War ; 
Groner E. Banaer, of N. C...Secretary of the Navy; 
Francie Granaer, of N. Y.... Postmaster General ; 
Joun J. Crrrrenpen, of Ky... - Attorney General. 

This selection appears to give very general satisfaction, at 
least to the friends of the new Administration. Mr. Wesster 
hed been designated by common consent, after Mr. Ciay de- 
clined taking a place in the new Cabinet, as the fittest man te 
take charge of our Foreign Affairs. His transcendent talents, 
which have given him a fame throughout the civilized world 
probably greater than that of any other living American, and 
his great experience in public life, eminently qualify him for 
the station. Mr. Webster is the son of a New-Hampshire farm- 
er, graduated at Dartmouth College about 1800, studied law 
and commenced its practice in a country town of his native 
State ; was seen induced by his increasing praxtice to remove 
to Portsmouth, its chief commercial tewn; was elected to 
Congress in 1813, and again in 1815; was beaten in 1817; 
removed soon after to Boston, and pursued his profession 
was elected a Representative in Congress from that City in 
1822, and ively reélected till 1825, when he was chosen 
to represent the State in the U. S. Senate, to which body he 
was reélected in 1831, and again in 1837. His Speeches on 
the Reform of the Currency in 1815-16; on the Tariff Ques- 
tion in 1824, '28, and 33; in favor of acknowledging the In- 
dependence of Greece in 1824; on Foot’s resolution, in reply 
to Hayne in 1829-30; on the Bank Question, Removal of the 
Deposites, and Sub-Treasury in 1832, '34-5, ’37 and ’38 ; his 
Protest against the Expunging Process in 1836, &c. &c. are 
among the loftiest achievements of American statesmanship 
and forensic eloquence. Mr. Webster’s age must be rather 
over 60. 

Mr. Ew1na is & man of great native strength of mind and 
indefatigable industry. He commenced life equally destitute 
of fortune and influential friends, and earned the means of pro- 
curing an education by chopping wood for the Salt-Works near 
the Ohio River. He studied law and soon rose to eminence 
at the Bar, but we believe has never been a Member of the 
Ohio Legislature or of the Federal House—his County (Fair- 
field) and District being immovably opposed to him in politics 
ever since Gen. Jackson first became a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. But he was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1831 
and served until the 4th of March, 1837, with great credit. 
He particularly distinguished himself in the expositions ef 
the Post Office management of Col. W. T. Barry, and in his 
searching exposition of the stupendous frauds and iniquities 
practiced under former Preémption Laws. He also partici- 
pated eminently in the acts of the Senatorial majority of 1834 
opposing and condemning the Removal of the Deposites. His 
reélection in 1836-7 was defeated by an iniquitous Apportion- 
ment of the Members of the Legislature, giving to a decided 
minority of the popular votes a majority in the Legislature. 
—Mr. Ewing is about 50 years of age. 

Mr. Bex, we believe, was firat elected to Congress from 
the Nashville District, Tenn. in 1%27, beating a much older, 
and then more eminent man, Felix Grundy, who was sup- 
ported by the great influence of Gen. Jackson, then in its ze~ 
nith.— His talents and energy of character soon gave him a lead- 
ing position in the House, with the important and laborious 
s tationof Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs» 
which he has ever since held, except during a part of the 
XXI[Vth Congress, whereof, after the acceptance of the Mis- 
sion to England by Mr. Stevenson, he was elected Speaker. 
—Mr. Bell was a supporter of Gen. Jackson's Administration, 
but dissented from the nomination of Mr. Van Buren as his 
suecessor, being early to propose and ardent in the support ef 
the claims of Judge White for that station. Since Mr. Van 
Buren’s accession, he has been opem and active in the ranks 
of the Opposition. The most prominent measure of his Con- 
gressional career is a bill to prohibit and punish the interfer- 
ence of officers of the Federal Government in the Elections of 
the People, which he has twice or thrice intreduced and ed- 
vocated, but which the House has regularly put down by a de- 
cisive vote. Mr. Bell’s long and thorough acquaintance with 
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the Indian Affairs of this country peculiarly qualify him for 
the direction of the War Department, and doubtless led to his 
selection.—Mr. Bell we believe to be about 55 years of age. 

Mr. Baneer is a native and eminent lawyer of North Car- 
celina, where he enjoys a wide and streng popularity, but we 
believe he bas never been a candidate for office before the 
People. The facts that the Southern States chose the Navy 
Department as that which they would prefer to see filled from 
within their borders, and designated Mr. Badger as the man 
;to fill it, speak strongly in his favor. His age is about 45. 

Mr. Granezr is the son of Hon. Gideon Granger, who 
-was Postmaster General under Mr. Madison. Francis Gran- 
ger embarked on the sea of politics as a supporter of the State 
policy of De Witt Clinton. In 1827, (and probably earlier,) 
he was elected a Member of the Assembly from Ontario 
County. In 1828, he was nominated by the Anti-Masons of 
this State as their candidate for Governor, and by the friends 
of Mr. Adams’s Administration for Lieutenant Governor. He 
accepted the latter honor and declined the former; but the 
division of Adams men and Anti-Masons rendered inevitable 
the election of Van Buren and Throop by a large majority. In 
1830, Mr. Granger was nominated for Governor by the Anti- 
Masons and generally supported by the Anti-Jackson party, 
but a section of the latter threw their weight against him and 
elected E. T. Throop by 8,000 majority. In 1832, Mr. Gran- 
ger was the candidate of the entire Anti-Jackson party for 
Governor, but beaten 9 or 10,000 by Wm. L. Marcy—while 
the Anti-Jackson Electoral Ticket was beaten nearly 13,000. 
In 1834, he was elected to Congress from the Ontario District ; 
and in 1836 supported by the Whigs generally for Vice Pre- 
sident, receiving 77 Electoral Votes, or those of all the States 
that voted for Harrison except Maryland, with those of Mas- 
sachusetts which voted for Webster. He was again elected 
to Congress in 1838 and again in 1840. Mr. Granger is per- 
haps 45 years old. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was for years a distinguished lawyer and 
member of the Legislature of Kentucky, and at length Speaker 
of the House. He was nominated by President Adams in 
1828-9 for a Justice of the Supreme Court, to fill a vacancy 
caused by death; but the Senate, being Opposition, refused 
to act on the nomination till Gen. Jackson had been inaugu- 
rated, when it was withdrawn, and Henry Baldwin of Pa. 
nominated and confirmed in his stead. In 1834-5, Mr. Crit- 
tenden was elected to the United States Senate, and reélected 
by a strong vote this winter. Mr. Crittenden, like Mr. Bell, 
has labored to secure the passage of a law forbidding the in- 
terference of office-holders in Elections, but without success. 
He has also been prominent ia opposing Preémption and 
Graduation laws, and in advocating a Distribution of the Pro- 
ceeds of the Public Lands among the States. Mr. Crittenden 
is nearly 60 years of age. 

In the formation of his Cabinet, Gen. Harrison has selected 
three members from the Slave-Holding and three from the 
Free States; two from the North, two from the West, ene 
from the South and one from the South-West. A less excep- 
tionable selection on local grounds could not well be imagined. 





Micuicax.—Hon. William Woodbridge, (Whig,) Gover 
nor ef Michigan, has been elected a U. S. Senator from that 
State for a term of six years from the 4th of March next, in 
place of John Nervell, V. B. The selection was not made 
without difficulty. The Whigs in caucus had selected Lieut. 
Gov. Gordon as their candidate, buta few resisted. The 
Senate nominated Gordon by a party vote; the House did 
Not agree ona nomination. At length, on the second day 
(Feb. 4th) the Van Buren Members threw their votes with 
the dissenting Whigs for Gov. Woodbridge, and gave him 
the nomination, by 27 to 20 votes. The two Houses then met 
in Joint Ballot, and elected Gov. Woodbridge, by the follow- 


ing vote : j 
For William Woodbridge . .. ...22- .-- +++ ceeeee ooeeee 36 
“ James W. Gordon...........-- Si casdnch teneheawen 26 


J. L. Conger 1; W. H. Welch 1. Woodbridge over all .. 8 


Col. George C. Camden isa Whig candidate for Con- 
gress in the Harrison District, Va. now represented by Jo- 
seph Johnson, V. B. 

Hon W. M. M’ Carty, (Whig) M. C. from the Loudoun 
District, Va. declines a reélection. Cuthbert Powell, Whig, 


Swenty-Sizth Congress=-Second Session. 
a ‘Tuurspay, February 11. 
In the Seyatz, Mr. Tappan of Ohio, presented a numer- 


ously signed petition from that State, praying the recognition 
of the independence ef Hayti; and another requesting that 
the seat of Government may be removed from Washington 
to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Preston from the Joint Committee appointed for the 
purpose, reported that they had waited upon Gen. Harrison 
and informed him of his clection to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Mr. Crittenden gave notice of his intention to renew his 
bill for preventing office-holders from interfering in elections. 

The Bankrupt Bill was then taken up as the special order, 
the last motion pending being Mr. Sevier’s, to lay the bill on 
the table. 

Mr. Smith of Conn. then took the floor and spoke at length 
in favor of including Banking corporations in the compulsory 
process; but also speaking against the whole principle of 
Banking. 

In the Hovszs, the bill making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of pensions was passed, after having been so amended 
as to include an appropriation of $100,000, for the purpose 
of facilitating the removal of the Seminole Indians. 

The General Appropriation bill was under consideration 
the remainder of the day. 

In the SenaTe on Friday, the bill from the House known 
as the ‘ Treasury Note Bill’ was taken up and erdered to a 
third reading by a vote of 30 to 9. Among the nays were 
Messrs. Benton and Allen, 

The question being on the final passage of the bill, Mr. 
Clay of Ky. addressed the Senate in opposition to the Trea- 
sury Note System and in favor of a Government loan, and 
was followed by Mr. Benton on the same side. The debate 
was further continued by Messrs. Wright and Calhoun in fa- 
vor of the bill and in reply to Mr. Clay, after which the ques- 
tien was taken and decided in the affirmative by a vote of 28 
to 8. 

The Nays were: Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Ky. Clay- 
ton, Henderson, Mangum, Preston, White—8. The Senate 
then adjourned to Monday. 

In the House, Mr. Cushing, from the Joint Committee 
appointed to notify Wm. Henry Harrison of his election to 
the Presidency of the United States, reported that the duty 
had been performed, and that the President elect had signi- 
fied his acceptance of the office. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to hearing reports 
from Committees, which were generally of a local nature, 
and to the consideration of private bills. 

The SENnaTE was not in Session on Saturday. 

The subject before the House was the bill to provide far- 
ther for the exploration and survey of the North-Eastern 
Boundary of the United States. The sum named by the 
Commissioner as necessary to complete the survey is $75,000. 


A rambling debate arose on a motien to reduce it, but be- 
fore the question was taken the morning hour expired. 

Mr. Pickens ef S. C. from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, made a report on the subject of the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth in relation to the case of 
M’Leod, which was ordered to be printed. 


This report called forth an important and interesting de- 
bate, on the subject of our relations with England, which 
occupied the remainder of the day. 

Among the memorials presented to the Senate on Monday 
were one from Pennsylvania praying Congress to put the coun- 
try in a state ef defence, one remonstrating against the en- 
forcement of the Seneca Treaty, and several praying a Gen- 
eral Bankrupt Law. 

Mr. Merrick of Md. presented a memorial from the corpo- 
rate authorities of Baltimore, askirg an appropriation for the 
defence of that city. It was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Wright, the House bill making appro- 
priations for the payment of pensions for the year 1841 was 
taken up. 

Mr. Sevier of Ark. said he understood the bill contained 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the purpose of buying a 
peace with Tigertail and Sam Jones; he moved to strike 





is a candidate. 


it out. 


Mr. Wright explained that the object was to give so much 
to the chiefs, a blanket, a gun, and $30 to each warrior, which 
were not to be delivered until they reached their new home, 

The question was then taken on the amendment and de. 
cided in the negative: Yeas 6; Nays 36. 

The bill was finally passed, after having received an unim. 
portant amendment. 

In the Hovss the bill to authorize the State of Tennessee 
to perfect titles to certain lands therein described, was read 
third time and passed. 

. The House then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
General Appropriation bill, Mr. Bell of Tenn. in the Chair, 

Many amendments were proposed and discussed, but the 
Committee rose before any definite action was had upon the 
bill. 

During the day the pension bill was received from the Sen- 
ate, with a trivial amendment, which was considered and 
agreed to. So the bill has passed both Houses of Congress, 

In the Senate en Tuesday the Vice President brought for 
ward a communication from the War Department in compli. 
ance with a resolution of the Senate with regard to the sale 
of machinery, materials, é&c. used in the construction of har. 
bors, and the Cumberland road. Also three memorials from 
inhabitants of Florida praying that the Seminoles may be re- 
moved. 

Several petitions on different subjects were presented and 
reports made by the various Coramittees. 

Mr. Walker submitted a resolution that the map of the 
country west of the Mississippi by J. N. Nicollet and the ac- 
companying report be printed for the use of Congress. After 
a few remarks by Mr. W. the resolution was adopted. 


Several bills granting pensions and authorizing the erection 
of light-houses and the payment of commissions to the agents 
of persons in whose favor awards have been made under trea- 
ties with certain foreign nations, were ordered to be engrossed, 

The Bankrupt bill then coming up remarks were made in 
favor of Mr. Hubbard’s amendment, to include Banks and 
trading corporations in its provisions, by Messrs. Tappan and 
Linn, by Mr. Nicholson against both the bill and amendment 
and by Mr. Calhoun against a doctrine broached by Mr, N. 
that when the General Government and the States came in 
collision, the latter must yield. The Senate then adjourned. 

In the House, a resolution was offered by Mr. Fillmore, 
and adopted by the House, directing the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to inquire into the expediency of making appro- 
priations for putting the country into a state of defence. 

The House having resolved itself a Committee of the Whole, 
the General Appropriation bill was taken up, and sundry mo 
tions were made with reference te the salaries of particular 
officers ; some of them were decided to be out of erder, and 
others were withdrawn. A motion approriating $30,000 fer 
the repair of the Potomac bridge was agreed to. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Barnard, directing that s 
mich of this sum as might be applied for repairs, should be 
applied under the direction of the Secretary of War, and in 
restoring the bridge after the plan upon which it was origi 
nally built, then came up, and was remarked upon by Messrs. 
Floyd, Green, Mason, Graham, Graves and Bynum, the last 
of whom yieided to a motion that the Committee rise, which 
prevailed and the House then adjourned. 





Government Land in Michigan.—The amount of Goverr 
ment Land in Michigan unsold is immense as will appear 
from the following table up to Jan. 31, 1840: 


Acressold. Acres unsold. Surveyed. Unsurveyed. 
9,159,898 31,318,391 19,665,957 11,452,034 


We believe most of the ‘ Unsurveyed ’ consists of the North 
Western portion of the Peninsula and that forlorn region 
across Lake Michigaa which was given it to stop its crying 
about the arbitrary settlement sgainst it of the Boundary 
with Ohio. We have heard that it raises beautiful whorte 
berries and rattlesnakes, but has no particular tendency @ 
rye and Indian. The temptations to surveying it are nd 
irresistible. 





Hon. Bedford Brown, late U. S. Senator from North Cat 
olina, has removed to Missouri, and been appointed by i 
Governor and Senate a Commissioner to run the Norte 





Boundary line of that State. © 





—— 
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BURNING OF THE CAROLINE. 
HOUSE...Saturpay, February 13. 

Mr. Picxens, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
made the following Report, which was ordered to be printed. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred 
the Message of the President, transmitting a correspondence 
with the British Minister in relation to the burning of the 
steamboat Caroline, and the demand made for the liberation 
of Mr. Alexander McLeod, respectfully report: 

It appears that the steamboat ‘Caroline’ was seized and 

in the month of December, 1837. The committee 
are induced to believe that the facts of the case are as follows: 
The boat was owned by, and in possession of, a citizen of 
New-Yerk. She was cleared from the city of Buffalo, and, 
on the morning of the 29th of December, 1837, she left the 
port of Buffalo, bound for Schlosser, upon the American side 
of the Niagara river, and within the territory of the United 
States. The original intention seemed to be, to run the boat 
between Buffalo and Schlesser, or perhaps from Black Rock 
dam to Schlosser, or should it seem profitable, it was intended 
torun her also to Navy Island, touch at Grand Island 
and Tonawanda. Her owner was Mr. Wells, said to be a 
respectable citizen of Buffalo, and it is obvious, his intention 
jn putting up the boat was one of speculation and profit en- 
tirely. The excitement upon that portion of the frontier at 
this period, had collected a great many in the neighborhood 
—some from curiosity—some from idieness—and others from 
taking an interest in the unusual and extraordinary collection 
of adventurous men gathered together at that time on Navy 
Island. Navy Island was ‘nominally’ in the British ‘ter- 
ritory.’ 

The owner of the Caroline took advantage of these circum- 
stances to make some money with his boat, by running her as 
a ferry boat, over to Navy Island. All these facts appear 
from testimony regularly taken, (see H. R. Doc. No. 302, 
pages 47 and 49, 2d Session, 25th Congress, ) and the com- 
mittee know of no legal evidence to contradict them. There 
is no proof that any arms or munitions of war were carried in 
the boat, except, perhaps, one small six-pounder field-piece 
belonging to a passenger. The principal object was to run 
the boat as a ferry boat from Schlosser, on the American side, 
to Navy Island, on the British side. It is believed that even 
in war, a neutral power has the right to trade in contraband 
articles, subject of course, to seizure and confiscation, if taken 
within the jurisdiction of either of the contending parties. 
What is contraband of war is not always certain. Treaty 
stipulations frequently include some articles, and exclude 
others recognised in the law of nations. Trading in contra- 
band articles 1s no excuse for invading the territory and soi! 
of a neutral and independent power, whose private citizens 
may choose to run the hazard of such a trade. In this in- 
stance there were two foreign powers ergaged in war; but 
all concerred in the outbreak or excitement within the British 
jurisdiction, claimed to be British subjects, in resistance of 
the authorities of Canada, a province of the British empire. 
Even admitting, then, that the Caroline was engaged in con- 
traband trade, yet it was with citizens whe claimed to be sub- 
jects of the same empire with those who were styled the legit- 
imate officers of the Province. Abstractly speaking, how was 
a private citizen to decide who were right and who wrong in 
these local disputes? And which portion of the citizens of 
the same Province must our citizens refuse to have any com- 
munication with? But the boat was merely used for one day 
asa ferry boat; and on the night of the day she commenced 
running, she was seized while moored at the wharf in Schlos- 
ser, and burnt. Several men were assassinated : certainly 
one, who fell dead upon the dock. Now the insinuation of 
the British Minister that Schlosser was ‘ nominally’ within 
the territory of the United States, may well be retorted, as 
we can with equal truth say that Navy Island was ‘nominally’ 
within the ‘territory’ of the British Government; for at the 
period to which we allude, the people collected there had as 
effectually defied the Canada authorities as any portion of our 
people had disregarded ours. Yet British authority thought 
proper to pass by Navy Island, then in its ‘ nominal ” territory, 
and in the plenitude of its power, to cast the egis of British 
jurisdiction over American soil. This was truly extending 
over us that kind guardianship which they had not the ability 
at that time to extend to a portion of their own territory, and 
which recommends itself to us, full as much from its assump- 
tion as from its love of right or law. 

The British Minister is pleased also to call the Caroline a 
‘piratical steamboat.’ The loose epithets of any one, no mat- 
ter how high in place, cannot make that p:racy which the law 
of nations does not recognise as such. Pirates are freeboot- 
ers, enemies of the human race ; and eminent jurists describe 
them as ravaging every sea and every coast with no flag and 
no home. Piracy comes under the concurrent jurisdiction of 
all nations. Even in the worst point of view that it can be 
considered, those connected with the steamboat Caroline were 
but aiders and abettors of others engaged in rebellion. And 
the committee are totally at a loss to know upon what autho- 
rity rebellion is recognised as piracy. Such confounding of 
terms is resting the case upon epithets, instead of sound law 
or facts. But even supposing it to be a ‘ piratical boat,’ as 
the Minister asserts it to be; yet the moment it touched our 





soil, it fell under our sovereignty, and no power on earth 
could rightfully invade it. 

There is no doctrine more consecrated in English history, 
than that every human being who touches the seil of Great 
Britain is immediately covered by British law. Su one 
of her vessels were cut from the banks of the Thames and 
burnt by Frenchmen, and British citizens assassinated at night 
and the French Minister to avow that they acted under the 
orders of the Government, and that the vessel was ‘ piratical,’ 
and the citizens murdered were outlaws—then there is not 
an Englishman whose heart would not beat high to avenge 
the wrong, and vindicate the rights of his country. The law 
there is the law here. And there is no international law con- 
sistent with the separate independence of nations, that sanc- 
tions the pursuit of even pirates to murder and arson over the 
soil and jurisdiction of one of the States of the Confederacy. 
No greater wrong can be done to acountry than invasion of its 
soil. If it can be done with impunity at one point, and on 
one occasion, it can be done at another, and the nation that 
submits to it finally sinks down into driveling imbecility. If 
the representation of the state of things at Schlosser, and the 
conduct of these who had control of the Caroline, had first 
been made to the proper authorities of New-York, or of the 
United States, then there would have been some show at least 
of respect to our sovereignity and independence, and a dispo- 
sition to treat us as an equal. But in this case, as if to treat 
our authorities with contempt, there was no preliminary de- 
mand or representation made. 

It was hoped that the outrage was perpetrated by a party 
in sudden heat and excitement, upon their own respensibility. 
But the British Minister now avows that “the act was the 
public act of persons obeying the constituted authorities of 
her Majesty’s service, obeying the orders of their superiur 
authorities.” 

If this had been the first and only point of collision with 
Great Britain, it might not have excited such interest, but 
there is an assumption in most of our intercourse with that 
great power, revolting to the pride and spirit of independence 
na free people. If it be her desire to preserve peace, her 
true policy would be to do justice, and show that courtesy to 
equals which she has always demanded from others. The 
committee do not desire to press views on this part of the 
subject, particularly as a demand has been made by our Go- 
vernment upon the Government of Great Britain for explana- 
tion as to the outrage committed, the answer to which it is 
hoped will prove satisfactory. 

As to the other points presented in the demand made by 
the British Minister for the ‘ liberation’ of Alexander McLeod, 
the Committee believe the facts of the case to be, that the 
steamboat was seized and burnt as stated before, and that a 
citizen or citizens of New-York were murdered in the affray. 
And there were reasons to induce a belief that McLeod was 
particeps criminis. He was at first arrested, and upon va- 
rious testimony being taken, was then discharged. He was 
afterwards arrested a second time. Upon the evidence then 
presented, he was imprisoned to await his trial. There was 
no invasion of British territory to seize or take him. But 
upon his being voluntarily within our territory, he was ar- 
rested as any citizen of the United States, charged with a 
similar offence, might have been. We know of no law of 
nations that would exempt a man from arrest and imprison- 
ment for offeaces charged to be committed against the ‘ peace 
and dignity’ of a State, because he is a subject of Great 
Britain, or because he committed the crime at the instigation 
or under the authority of British Provincial officers; much 
less do we know of any law that would justify the President 
to deliver him up without trial, at the demand and upon the 
assertion as to facts, of an agent of the British Government. 
If we had been at open war with Great Britain, and McLeod 
had committed the offences charged, then hemight have fallen 
under the rules and regulations of war, and been treated as a 
prisoner of the United States Government, and would have 
been subject to the laws of nations in war. But as the al- 
leged criminal acts, in which McLeod is charged to be impli- 
cated, were committed in profound peace, it is a crime, as 
far as he may be concerned, solely against the ‘ peace and 
dignity’ of the State of New-Yerk, and her criminal juris- 
diction is complete and exclusive. If the crimes committed 
be such as to make a man hostis humani genus —an outlaw 
—a pirate, in the legal acceptation of the term, then under 
the law of nations, the United States Courts and tribunals 
would have jurisdiction. But the offence charged in this 
case, committed as it was in time of peace, as far us this in- 
dividual was concerned, was one purely against the lex loci, 
and coming exclusively within the criminal! jurisdiction of the 
tribunals of New-York. 


The Minister, in his letter of the 13th December, 1840, 
says: “It is quite notorious that Mr. McLeod was not one of 
the party engaged in the destruction of the steamboat Caro- 
line ; and that the pretended charge upon which he hes been 
imprisoned rests oniy upon the perjured testimony of certain 
Canadians, eutlaws, their abettors,” &c. This may per- 
chance all be so, but it would be asking a great deal to require 
an American court te yield jurisdiction, and surrender up a 
prisoner charged with offences against the law, upon the mere 
ipse dizit of any man, no matter how high in authority.— 
hether McLeod be guilty or not guilty, is the very point 


———— 
upon which an American jury alone have a right to decide.— 
Jurisdiction in State tribunals over criminal cases, and 
trial by a jury of the venwe* are essential points in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. And it is a total misapprehension as to 
the nature of our system, to suppose that there is any right in 
the Federal Executive to arrest the verdict of the one, or 
thwart the jurisdiction of the other. If such a power exist- 
ed, aod were exercised, it would effectually overthrow, and 
upon a vital point, the separate sovereignty and independence 
of these States. The Federal Executive might be clothed 
with power to deliver up fugitives from justice for offences 
committed against a foreign State, but even then it might not 
be obligatory to do so, unless it were made matter of treaty 
stipulation. This duty and right of an Executive has gene- 
rally been considered as dormant, until made binding by treaty 
arrangements. But when the matter is reversed, and demand 
is made, not of fugitives from justice for offences committed 
against a foreign power, but for the liberation of a man char- 
ged with offences against the peace and dignity of one of our 
own States, then it is, that the demand becomes preposterous 
in the extreme. The fact that the offences were committed 
under the sanction of provincial authorities does not alter the 
case, unless we were in a state of war. In such cases as the 
present, the power to deliver up could not be conferred upon 
the Federal Executive by treaty stipulation. It could only be 
conferred in those cases in which jurisdiction is clearly dele- 
gated by the federal constitution. Such, for instance, as trea- 
son, which is an offence against the conjoined sovereignty of 
the States, as defined in the Constitution. Over all cases ex- 
cept those defined in the Constitution, and those coming clear- 
ly under the laws of nations, the States have exclusive juris- 
diction, and the trial and punishment for offences against 
them, are ixcident to their separate sovereignty. It is not 
pretended in this case that there is any treaty stipulation un- 
der which the demand is made ; and the Federal Executive, 
under our system, has no power but what is conferred by the 
constitution, or by special law of Congress. In the former it 
is declared that “the Executive power is vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States,” and that power is then to be 
pointed out and defined by special laws passed from time to 
time, imposing such duties as are thought proper and expe- 
dient by Congress. 

Your committee deem it dangerous for the Executive to 
exercise any authority over a subject matter not conferred by 
treaty or by law; and to exercise itin any case in conflict 
with State jurisdiction, would be worse than dangerous; it 
would be usurpation. 

But your committee forbear to press these points further at 
present, and they wuuld not have said as much on such clear 
questions of international law, but in this case, the demand 
for liberation has been made by the accredited agent of a great 
power, and under circumstances of peculiar aggravation and 
excitement. 

We have other points of difference with Great Britain, 
which add interest to every question that arises between us at 
present. Neither our Northeastern or Northwestern bounda- 
ries are yet settled with her, and the subject is not entirely 
free from difficulty. She has recently seizod our vessels, and 
exercised a power, involving the right of search, under the 
pretext of suppressing the foreign slave trade, which, if per- 
severed in, will sweep our commerce from the coast of Afri- 
ca, and which is incompatible with our rights as a maratime 
power. She has recently, in her intercourse with us, refused 
indemnity and denied our rights to property, on a subject mat 
ter vital to near ove half of the States of this Confederacy, 
and which, considering her military position at Bermuda and 
her growing power in the West Indies, is of the last impor- 
tance to our National Independence. 

All these subjects make every question between us, at this 
peculiar juncture, of the deepest interest. 


Beside this, we are both permanently destined to have, per- 
haps, the mogt extensive commerce of modern nations. Our 
flags float side by side, over every sea, and bay, and inlet, of 
the known globe. 

She moves steadily upon her objects with an ambitien that 
knows no bounds. And wherever she has had a conflict of 
interest she has rarely yielded to any power. 


At this moment she presents to the civilized world the spec- 
tacle of the greatest military and commercial power in com- 
bination ever known. 


From her vast possessions in every quarter of the globe, 
and her peculi ial system, she has been made the 
reservoir of the wealth of nations. 

Her internal resources, skill, labor, and machinery with her 
capital, are beyond calculation. Her natural position, being 
about midway the coast of Europe, gives her great control over 
the outlets and currents of commerce. 


Her military occupation of Gibraltar, Malta, the Jonian 
Islands, and recently of St. John d’Acre, give her ascendency 
on the Mediterranean and {the Levant while St. Helena and 
the Cape of Good Hope give her possession over the currents 
of trade along those extensive coasts. The Bombay, Calcutta, 
and her immense possessions in the East Indies, together with 
the recent movements in the China seas and Islands, enable 
her to extend her power over these vast regions that have 
slumbered for ages in solitary and daervinel tiadiapans. 








She possesses Falkland Island but te contre! the commerce 
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that passes around Cape Horn—while Trinidad gives her all 
she can desire in the Carribean sea.—Halifax at one point, 


and Bermuda at another, stand out in great force over our 
ewh coast from one extremity to the other. : 

Her positions all over the world are at this moment, in a 
military point of view, equal to a million of men under arms. 
Her continual conflicts in the East, only enable her officers to 
become skilful and to improve in the art of war, while her 

t armies and extensive fleets draw their support from the 
| as countries seized and occupied. Inthe present junc- 
ture of affairs, no statesman can everlook these things. Steam 
power has recently brought us so near together, that in the 
event of any future conflict, war with its effects will be pre- 
cipitated upon us with much more rapidity than formerly. 

Avarice and ambition are the ruling passions of modern 
times, and it is vain to shut our eyes to the state of things 
around us. It remains to be seen what effect steam power is 
to have in changing and modifying the whole art of de- 
fence and war.—It may be a great engine for again leveling 
mankind, and reducing every thing to a contest of mere phy- 
sical force. In that event it might be difficult to conjecture 
what system of national defence will stand the test of time 

experience. 

We have a deep stake in peace, and fendly hope the repose 
of the world will not be disturbed. We have certainly not 
the least desire for any rupture. Firmness and a wise pre 
ation will long preserve us from such a catastrophe. But 
while no temptation should ever prompt us to do injustice on 
the one hand, so no consideration, on the other hand, should 
ever induce us to submit to permanent wrong from any power 
on earth, no matter what the consequences may be. 

Your committee would conclude by expressing a firm belief 
that all our points of difficulty may be honorable and amicably 
adjusted, and that harmony may long be preserved by both 
governments pursuing a liberal and generous policy, congenial 
to theinterests and feelings of both people, and compatible with 
the spirit and genius of an enlightened age. 





Corrospondence of the N, Y. Express. 


DEBATE ON MR. PICKENS’S REPORT. 
WassinerTon, February 13. 

Our Foreign Relations have formed about the only subject of 
discussion in the House of Representatives to-day. 

The first hour of the session was devoted to the partial con- 
sideration of a bill from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
making an apprepriation of $75,000 for continuing the explo- 
ration and survey of the North-Eastern Boundary. The bill 
was carried into Committee of the Whole, where it was talked 
about until the expiratien of the morning hour, when the 
Committee rose, and the House devoted their attention to 
other business. 

Mr. Pickens of S. C. the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, improved the earliest moment to bring 
forward a Report prepared upon the subject of our Relations 
with Great Britain. The Report was nominally brought for- 
ward in answer to the Correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the British Minister upon the subject of the 
burning of the steamer Caroline end the imprisonment of 
McLeod. 

The reading of the Report was called for, and the impor- 
tance of the document made it the subject of general interest 
and attention. It was drawn up by the Chairman of the 
Committee, and the discussion of the one subject particularly 
referred, formed but a single item of the Report. Our entire 
relations with Great Britain were discussed, and long com- 
ments made upon the subject of international law. The poli- 
cy of Great Britain, both in reference to the United States 
and other Governments, was debated at length, in a tone and 
temper which, in the opinion of mary, was to be deprecated. 

Mr. Grancer, of New-York, was the first to enter upon 
the discussion, and speaking as one of the Cémmittee who 
had dissented from the Report, he spoke as one familiar with 
the questions involved in the controversy, and with an air of 
authority. Mr. G. spoke too with great ability, and with a 
solemnity and emphasis corresponding to the importance of 
the subject. The Report of the Committee, which by the 
way had been adopted by a large majority, he regarded as al- 
most equivalent to a declaration of war with Great Britain. 
Already the public mind was greatly inflamed in reference to 
the burning of the Caroline and the imprisonment of McLeod. 
A Report was te go forth frem Congress which would but add 
fuel to the flames, and which, from its langu and spirit, 
would be interpreted by many as a declaration of hostilities. 
The Report, too, was calculated ro prejudice the case in con- 
troversy in New-York. The State he had the honor in part 
to represent, was anxious to give her prisoner a fair trial, and 
the paper which had emanated from the Committee would 

te increase the excitement against him. Mr. Granger 
complained, too, with great force, that the Committee had 
gone beyond their province in bringing forward such a paper 
as the one which had been submitted to the House. They 
were required to do one thing, and had done several. To 
bring the action of the House to something like propriety, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, Mr. Granger proposed that 
3 Tetort waar hs, laid upon = ae, Rah yc to lay 
upon the table was adopted controversy. 

The motion to print became the test question, and the effort 
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made to lay this motion (not debateable) upon the table was || issue,—the burning of the steamer Caroline and the impris. 
lost by a large majority. onment of McLeod. He had not contem 


he discussion was therefore opened anew, and Mr. Picx- 
Ens of S. C. had the floor. Mr. P. is one of your thunder 
and lightning orators, bellowing like an ox whenever he opens 
his mouth, no matter how trifling the subject. To-day he was 
full of rant and fire, stretching his lungs to their utmost ten- 
sion, and blowing off as much steam as a high-pressure steam- 
boat. There was'an attempt at wit, too, in addition to the 
noise. Mr. Granger was declared to have come into the 
House with a set speech, and to have sung it off with a sort 
of bag-pipe metre. He was accused, too, of speaking by au- 
thority, (as I hope he did, for his sentiments were eminently 
pacific and patriotic,) and of allowing his courage to ooze out 
at his fingers’ end, , to crown all, Mr. Pickens pro- 
nounced himself the sole and unadvised author of the Report 
which had been submitted. So far, too, from being a warlike 
Report, he regarded it as the reverse of that, and rather cal- 
culated to prevent a war. Mr. Pickens defended his Report 
briefly, and as best he ceald. 

Mr. Grancer promptly rejoined, and greatly at the cost of 
his antagonist. In answer to the undignified allusion as to 
Mr. Granger’s manner of speaking, Mr. G. told him he might 
be unfortunate in that, but the difference between him and his 
friend was, that he could not fill his bags with as much wind. 
He had but one bag-pipe,—his friend many, and more wind 
to fillthem. (Great laughter.) 

In regard to the objectionable Report before the House, 
Mr. Granger said he had no doubt that the gentleman from 
Seuth Carolina, was entitled to all the credit of it. No one 
would accuse any one else of being the author of it. In re- 
gard to the charge that his courage had oozed out at his fin- 
gers’ ends, Mr. Granger saidhe clung to life with as much te- 
nacity as any man. He enjoyed as much as any man, and 
had as many hopes connected with a long existence, as any 
man; but the gentleman from South Carolina, who talked so 
loudly of his courage had the advantage of him, for that gen- 
tleman was ‘born insensible to fear!’ ‘ Born insensible to 
fear,’ one of the many unfortunate and not to be forgotten 
sayings original with Mr. Pickens, and the allusion too, re- 
minded the House of the time and occasion in which the 
chivalrous Carolinian was born so fearless. Mr. Granger 
again commented upon the Report, and in a inanner so calm 
and dispassionate, and withal with so much point and pru- 
dence that his opinions found appruval with some of the most 
distinguished and experienced members of the House. 

Mr. Apams, of Mass., continued the discussion, and in one 
of those brief and pertinent speeches, for which, when relating 
to foreign affairs, he excels all other men in the country. He 
spoke now in the spirit of a statesman and a patriotic citizen, 
deprecating a war with Great Britain, as the greatest calamity 
which could possibly befal England or America, or the ci- 
vilized world. If war should come, it would be an hour of 
pain, and anguish with him, but plunged into a war as we 
might be, he had no doubt that we should escape with honor 
a glory to the nation. But most of all, Mr. Adams was 
anxious to see the country in a correct position. The fight- 
ing man might adopt the language of a naval hero, and ex- 
claim ‘ My country, always right, but whether right or wrong, 
always my country!” A Statesman would not stand upon 
such a principle. The warrior might ‘cry havoc, let slip the 
dogs of war;’ but the Stateman must shield himself in the 
broad panoply of justice, and act with caution and with wis- 
dom. Iam anxious, said Mr. Adams, to see the country in 
a position it can sustain. I am anxious that the House should 
not commit itself, and to this end I desire that the Report 
before the House may be recommitted, that the Chairman 
may have an opportunity to reconsider his opinions, and to 
prepare with more care and deliberation a Report which shall 
be considered in this House. 

Other reasons were given by the venerable ex-President, 
why the Report should be re-committed, accompanied with 
sound reasons for not sending forth so dangerous a State pa- 
per under the sanction of Congress. As it was now, it was 
a partizan Report. The friends of the present Administra- 
tion in Committee had voted for it. The friends of the new 
Administration had voted against it, and thus the Committee 
were found, as the House would be, divided in sentiment. 
Mr. Adams was anxious to avert this, and gave the difference 
of epinion as another reason in favor of re-commitment. 

The remarks of Mr. Adams created, as they deserved to, 
far more sensation than the report of the Committee, and 
were listened to with the greatest respect and even eagerness 
of attention. 

Mr. Everett of Vermont, continued the debate, and as 
one of the Committee of Foreign Relations, sustained Mr. 
Granger, combated Mr. Pickens, and submitted an amend- 
ment that, with the Report of the Committee, be published 
all the correspondence and public relating to the burn- 
ing of the Caroline, and the imprisonment of McLeod. 


Mr. Fittmore, of New-York, followed Mr. Everett in 
some well-timed remarks, made in the spirit which had dicta- 
ted the opinions of Mr. Adams and the Member from Ver- 


mont. He regretted that such a report had been made as 


the one before the House, and the more so as its tone and 
temper seemed to be objectionable,—a report from the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which had been based on an 
examination of the merits of the question immediately at 





than other menbers had, that in answer to a s: : le sche 
oo toa ee @ general report would have been 
made, upon every thing connected with differences between 
the Caited States — Britain. 

It was late in the day when Mr. Fillmore addressed 
House, but a disposition was manifest to ee the 
sion. Mr. Vand 1, therefore, in order te cur short-all 
—_ moved the Previeus Question. 

he yeas and nays were then demanded u amend 
ment of Mr. Everett, by Mr. Reed of Men ae were 
two to one against adding the documents named, Whether 
the Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations before 
the House, should be printed er not, was the next question 
before the House. The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
4 that the report was ordered to be printed, 103 
to : 

The House immediately adjourned, after the i 
disposed of. The vote upon printing Mr. Pickens’ wars 
fer it is nothing more, is not a test vote. Many of the Whigs 
were absent, as I am sorry to say many of them too often are, 
The vote, however, was almost altogether of a party character 
and so far, therefore, as it is an exponent of an opini here, 
it shows the present Administration in favor of belligerent 
measures, and the friends of the new Administration the 
friends of a pacific redress of grievances. Yours, E, B, 


Removal of the Recorder.—Robert H. Morris, late Re- 
corder or First Judge of the Criminal Courts of this City, 
has, on the recommendation of the Governor, been removed 
from his office, on charges growing out of his official conduct 
in the famous ‘Glentworth Investigations’ last October and 
November. The reasons which impelled to this step an 
fully and ably set forth in the legal Opinion on the matter of 
the Attorney General, fer which, on account of its great 
length, we cannot make room ; but the following Resolutions, 
drawn up by Mr. Verplanck, and adopted bya majority of 
the Senate, set forth the principal grounds of condemnation; 

1. Resolved, That the right of every citizen to the 
tion of his private papers from unreasonable search and gei- 
zure, rests on the same great principle with the right to be 
protected against indictment or conviction upon extorted con 
fession, and is wholly independent of any question of the 
guilt or innocence of the individual; that both of these rights 
tave always been held equally sacred by the friends of civil 
liberty; have been for many years maintained by them against 
the assaults of tyranny; were among the great objects of our 
revolution of 1776, and have been embodied and declared ia 
the Constitution of the United States, and the declaration “ of 
the rights of the citizens and inhabitants of this State,” 
which solemnly declare that “ no person can be compelied in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself,” and that 
“* the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
ought not to be violated, and that no warrants can issue but 
upon probable cause supported by cath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched and the per 
sons and things to be seized.” 

2. Resolved, That no search or seizure can be deemed 
reasonable when not specially authorized by law, and made 
in the manner and for the purposes so prescribed and di- 


rected. 

3 Resolved, That when the conduct of any judicial officer 
is an aggression upon the rights of private citizens and the 
primary principles of civil liberty recognized and embodied 
in our constitutions or bill of rights, such conduct cannot be 
excused as an error of legal judgement, but affords evidence 
either of his mp for the trust he holds or else of acul- 
pable violation of duty, and in either case demands his remo 
val from office. 

4. Resolved, That in the case of Robert H. Morris, there 
being no denial of the fact of his seizure of the private pe 
pers of an accused person, but the same being admitted by 
the said Morris, there is no question of fact for inquiry, ex 
amination or trial, and the only question for the decision of 
the Senate on the facts presented and admitted, relates to 
their own constitutional duty in respect to such conduct ins 
judicial officer subject to be removed by them upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor. 

5. Resolved, That a seizure of private papers like that ac 
knowledged to have been made by Robert H. Morris, is not 
merely in itself a violation of the spirit and of the very letter 
of great constitutional provisions guarding the common rights 
of every citizen, but moreover being openly avo 
fended by him inan official charge to a Grand Jury, it affords 
an alarming judicial precedent, by which (as the 
of other times has shown, ) under the celor of law and the e% 
cuse of necessity, the character, interests, liberties and even 
lives of innocent men may be placed at the mercy of 
officers ; that it therefore becomes the imperative duty of the 
Governor and Senate te mark their high disapprobation of 
such an abuse of power, and to prevent it from becoming #® 
authoritative precedent for the future, by the deliberate exe 
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*,* Editors with whom we exchange are earnestly requested to an- 
pounce our New Volume and terms, in such manner as they may 


think preper: [See Prospectus. 
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for the Folio and $3 for the Quarto edition. Where a lower price is 
secured by clubbing, we expect money that is at or nearly par in New- 
York. Notes of all the solvent Banks in the Middle and old Southern 
States are taken at par from subsci ibers in their several States. 











Our Higher Periodical Literature.—In the elevated peri- 
odical literature of almost every country you will see a true 
exponent of the national character. Monthly and Quarterly 
Magazines, abroad, are not merely expedients whereby the 
reader may while away a tedious hour and beguile himself at 
the same time into the belief that he is spending it profitably ; 
but they contain the elaborate productions of the most power- 
fal and most highly cultivated minds in the nation. Thus is 
it in England ; her leading reviews have enlisted the support of 
her wisest statesmen and her men of greatest talexts; they 
have been the media through which Burke, Mackintosh, 
Brougham, Coleridge, Southey, Hazlitt, and Macaulay heve 
brought before the world their long pondered opinions ard the 
results of their arduous studies ; the pages of Blackwood have 
contained papers, worthy their powers, frum the ablest men of 
Britain—a land where giants in intellect and in learning have 
never been wanting; and the Edinburgh Review has pub- 
lished volumes of the mest weighty and gifted productions. 
Some of the richest, most philosophical and profoundest criti- 
cisms of Germany, whose critics and scholars far outstrip those 
of every other nation, have been given to the world through 
the pages of a monthly or a semi-monthly Magazine. Such 
have been the contributions of Goethe, of Schiller, of Schel- 
ling, and other prodigies of genius and of thought. In France, 
too, the leading statesmen, as well as scholars and philoso 
phers, Guizot and Thiers, and Barrot, as well as Cousin and 
Arago, write ably and continually for their periodical publica- 
tions. 

Is it so in this country? Is there a periodical in the United 
States which, really and with any deeper significance than the 
stereotyped newspaper phrase gives to it, is ‘an honor to the 
country’? It may perhaps be said that our higher reviews 
and magazines are true exponents of the intellectual charac- 
ter of the people; we should be sorry if it could be truly said. 
Letit not be thought that we are insensible to the merits of many 
of our leading periodicals; we know that their articles are 
well written, that they display much and very accurate histor- 
ical information with regard to the subjects upon which they 
treat and perhaps bring forward all upon any particular theme 
which could be Jearned of it frem any accessible books; but 
how many of them exhibit any profound thought upon the most 
important topics? How many of the papers in the New-York 
and North American Reviews have exacted from their writers 
more than some three weeks’ attention? They may present 
in an elegant dress and in a compact shape the accumulated 
knowledge of past years upon any given subject, and may thus 
prepare a ‘royal road’ for the acquisition of it—or they may 
recal to our minds the information which had been slumbering 
there, and thus be of essential service as well as productive of 
momentary pleasure. But this is obviously what we do not 
want: the mere surface of every subject, moral, political and 
social, has been traveled over again and again in these latter 
days, so that we rarely expect any new thought or original 
discovery, but only some new dress for an old one. There 
have been some few exceptions to these remarks, but in gen- 
eral they are true. It cannot be denied that, so far as our 
periodicals are concerned, the age is well nigh dead to mat- 
ters of true and high philosophy, both moral and political ; the 
very word ‘ metaphysics,’ which in itself expresses the great- 
ness and ever-during character of the subjects which it involves, 
is made, by many in high places, a synonyme for moonshine 
and we are now and then reminded that Milton has repre- 
tented it as the very subject upon which the bad spirits in hell 
delight to converse. Many a pamphlet may be raked from 
the dust of years, written by common soldiers in the army of 
English reformers, which, so far as true, clear insight into the 

Tights and duties of man, adherence to sound principle—in 


ience—and stern, unyielding devotion to truth and duty are 
concerned, would leave immeasurably in the distance our 
smeoth political essays and fine, flippant, philosophical re- 
views. 

There are some, we know, which claim a higher character, 
—which aim to be eminently profound and thoughtful; they 
advertise themselves as ‘thinkers for the people,’ liken them- 
selves to the Prophets, and make loud vauntings that they are 
far in advance of their age. It may be that they are; but they 
take good care not to be so far in advance as to be ‘dwarfed 
by the distance ;’ their chief anxiety seems to be lest their 
greatness be overlooked. The great difficu'ty with those who 
think at all seems to be that they think to no purpose. Those 
who aim to be practical are governed by a spirit of fault- 
finding : every thing is wrong in our existing institutions—the 
condition of man infinitely wretched, and reversing the maxim 
of Pope, they declare that ‘ whatever is, is not right.’ Their 
writings, in the words of Henrich Heine, may properly be 
called ‘ one loud, piercing shriek in a hundred pages.’ There 
is enough in them that is destructive, but nothing that is life- 
giving—nothing creative. They write in the spirit of Mr. 
Emerson’s maxim, to which we by no means subscribe, that 
‘ the mind in search of truth is entirely afloat ;’ in all their 
speculations, there is no guiding star to direct them; they 
have no great principles of eternal validity on which to ground 
their reasoning: they write at random and without effect. 


As for ‘ The Dial,’ our readers are well aware that we have 
always held a different language from that of shallow witticism 
with regard to it; there are frequent glimmerings of high and 
noble truths in its pages; but they are fitful and disconnected ; 
their light leads forward, but it too often leads astray, and 
deserts the follower when most it is needed to direct his steps. 
The Dial professes ‘to occupy a station on which the light 
may fall, which is open to the rising sun, and from which it 
may correctly report the progress of the hour and the day.’ 
Its warmest friends must confess that, if it does correctly mark 
the progress of mental light, it is too often, as its title indi- 
cates, by intercepting its radiance. 

We believe it, therefore, a conceded point, that the intel- 
lectual and moral necessities of our country demand a higher 
and more powerful literary influence. Whatever may be the 
physical resources and character of our land, her true and 
permanent well-being must depend upon other causes. She 
must have means of bringing before the people, in a practical 
light, the high truths of spiritual philosophy; those truths 
which have their being in every man’s bosom—but which, from 
their universal character, often appear to lose all individual 
interest and are suffered to ‘lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of 
the soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded 
errors;’ there must be brought vividly and pressed powerfully 
upon the attention of the community; for it is in them that 
man has his true, substantial, inward life. 

We need then at least one periodical publication which 
shall do this, and do it effectually, and which shall enlist 
in its support the greatest and most powerful minds among 
us. How shall it be d-ne? There are but few who feel 
these wants, or at least feel the extent of their needfulness ; 
and they are not the ones who really need such writings most. 
The great body of the people feel them not, and their neces- 
sities are therefere the more urgent. ‘“ The water-lily in the 
midst of waters lifts up its broad leaves and expands its 
petals at the first pattering of the shower, and réjoices in the 
rain with a quicker sympathy, than the parched shrub in the 
sandy desert.” Itis plain, then, that a periodical of this 
class, whose necessity will be realized only by the few, and is 
yet the most urgent for the many, must depend for its support 
upon ether sources than chance subscriptions. It must have 
fands at its command which will enable it fully to remunerate 
these who contribute to its pages:—they must be well paid 
for any labor they may bestow upon it. The sum which our 
Reviews at present offer to contributors is just enough to in- 
duce the ready scribbler to earn his dollar a page, but it is 
fally to expect that men of power will devote themselves to 
the preparation of articles, for this miserable pittance. No 
less absurd is it to say that they should write for the fame 
which will thus be gained: men of this stamp are net gener- 
ally seekers after notoriety, and if they were, a more accessi- 





distinction from the mere generalizations of a limited experi- 


ble avenue would readily be found. 





This seems to us a noble field for the exercise of private 
maunificence. Many of our wealthiest citizens have done 
themselves great credit and the public essential service, by 
contributing thousands of dollars to build up among us, acces- 
sible libraries and to promote the cause of General Education ; 
would it not be a still higher service to the permanent inter- 
eats of our people, to establish a Review upon the elevated 
ground we have been surveying? By the exercise of due 
care, it seems to us, that a great want might be thus supplied, 
the interests of Science, Politics, Literature, Art and Philos- 
ophy greatly advanced, the limits of knowledge widely ex- 
tended and the claims of Truth powerfully and successfully 
vindicated. This is an age of liberal effort ;—why not give 
this effort a higher and ultimately more useful tendency? All 
that is valuable cannot be achieved at once, and those infle- 
ences which appear the slowest are often the mightiest in 
their operation. R. 





Electricity.—An interesting lecture upon Electricity and 
Lightning-Rods was delivered on Tuesday evening before 
the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen by Mr. 
Quimby. His experiments were exceedingly well-planned and 
successfully executed ; and they forcibly illustrated the inutil- 
ity and dangerous effects of imperfectly constructed lightning- 
rods. The electric fluid was made to enter these imperfect 
protectors, and to produce all the disastrous effects of light- 
ning in firing and destroying houses, killinganimals, &. (The 
lecturer remarked drily in parenthesis that he did not, as some 
supposed, keep mice trained to feign death when shocked.) 
The usual faults of the common rods are that they are blunt 
at the ends, which disables them from discharging the light- 
ning silently; that they do not terminate in ground moist 
enough to be a good conductor; and that their protection is 
confined to a narrow circuit and does not provide against lat- 
eral explosions. They should not be supported by glass, for 
moistened glass conducts better than moist wood; they should 
not be painted, for rust is preferable; they should be square 
instead of round, thus presenting edges; should be twisted 
near their tops; and should be at least duplicate, and eventu- 
ally connected to guard against lateral explosions. 

Useful and interesting as this lecture was, we were sorry 
to see a new evidence of the too practical and unintellectual 
spirit of the age in the number of the audience, which dou- 
bled that of the hearers of the briliiant lectures en ‘the Form- 
ation of Opinions,’ lately delivered in the same place, though 
in these the usual comparative dryness of metaphysics was re- 
lieved by vigorous and original thought, striking similes, and 
impressive delivery. 








The Iris for February has just been published : it contains 
a variety of brief articles, all of them well written and inte- 
resting. ‘Burns,’ German Literature No. III.’ and ‘ Italy,’ 
are the titles of some of the best. The continuation of the 
article in the January number, entitled ‘The Study of the 
Heavens,’ is promised in March.—The Literary Notices and 
Editor’s Table are carefully written and possess much inte- 
rest.—(647 Broadway.) 





Medical Lectures in New-York.—We invite the attention 
of young physicians and students of Medicine throughout the 
country to the advertisement of a Spring Course of Lectures 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons by nine distin- 
gxished practitioners of this city. We need not urge those 
among them who can conveniently do so to attend these Lec- 
tures—the inducements to which are strong and manifest. 








Lecture on Ireland.—Mr. W. E. Robinson of Yale Col- 
lege, a native of Ireland, will lecture on ‘Ireland and the 
Irish’ before the American Institute on Tuesday evening next. 
We know something of Mr. Robinson, and believe his Lecture 
will be well worth attending. 





Mr. Dempster, a natural and pleasing vocalist of conside- 
rable musical talent, has given several Concerts in our City 
lately, to fair audiences. He sings mainly the simple and 
heart-moving songs of Scotland and Ireland, like ‘ John An- 
derson, my jo,’ ‘ My heart’s in the Mighlands,’‘ I 'm sittin’ 
on the style, Mary,’ &c. which are sure to find or wake a re 
sponse in every feeling breast. We believe his audiences 
steadily increased from his first Concert to his last. 
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Common Schools of New- York.—Our able and efficient Su- 
perintendent of Cornmon Schools, John C. Spencer, has re- 
cently sent in his annual report to the Legislature. It is quite 
long and exceedingly interesting, embodying a mass of valu- 
able statistics and many forcible remarks with regard to the 
general interests of Public Instruction in the State. Under 
the management of Mr. Spencer the School system of New- 
York has been carried to a high degree of usefulness: the 
means of elementery instruction are brought within the reach 
of every child in the State, and many admirable means have 
been devised to awaken in the minds of parents and guar- 
dians, the utility and absolute necessity of availing themselves 
of these advantages. One of the most interesting features of 
this department is the Library system—by which 422,459 vo- 
lumes of valuable books are circulated, free of individual cost, 
among our citizens, and an influence is thus brought to bear 
upon them which cannot be estimated, and of which the per- 
manent results alone can evince the full utility. The number 
of School districts in the State, as reported on the Ist of Ju. 
ly, 1840, was 10,769, being an increase of 63 during the 
year. The numberof children between the ages of 5 and 16, 
exclusive of New-York City, as reported by the Commission- 
ers on the 31st Dec. 1839, was 592,564, being an increase of 
27,774 during the year; the number instructed in the com- 
mon schools during the same year was 549,467, exclusive of 
New-York City, being an increase in 1839 of 15,766. The 
average number attending school in each district was 52, and 
the average term during which the schools were kept was 
eight months. It will be seen that the difference between the 
whole number ef children and those attending school is only 
43,097, a great portion of whom may reasonably be supposed 
to attend academies and select schools. The whole popula- 
tion of the State, exclusive of the City, is 2,120,002; so that 
the number of children attending school is more than one- 
fourth of the whole number of inhabitants. In the City of 
New-York the whole number of children between the ages of 
5 and 16 is 62,952, of which 30,758 are reported as attend- 
ing the scheols of all classes, leaving 32,164 who attend none 
at all. 

The capital of the School Fund is estimated at $5,617,- 
141, and the Superintendent is opposed to farther increasing 
it. The following sums were raised during the year 1839, for 
the support of schools and the purchase of libraries : 


Appropriated by the State ...-......... eoe- $275,000 00 
Raised by Supervisors of the Counties........ 244747 04 
Raised by voluntary tax in towns............ 5,896 22 
Oe eT 20,531 65 
Balance in hands of Commissioners.......... 1,674 90 
Undar special statutes in N. Y., Brooklyn, Al- 
bany and Buffalo.. ........-.-..----- cooe 86,192 19 
Total sum raised for 1839..... $634,042 00 
The whole amount paid to teachers was...... $1,011,873 06 


The total estimated expenses for repairs, books, 
Collectors’ and Commissioners’ fees, &c... 913,458 00 
Aggregate expenditure... $1,925,331 06 

This gives an average of $3 35 as the cost of each child’s 
instruction. 

The wages of teachers has gradually increased frem $11 85 
per month, which was the average in 1831, to $18,00, the 
average in 1839. 

‘The departments for the Instruction of Common School 
tencliors, established by the State in 1835, have been gradur 
ally increasing in usefulness, and their multiplication is advo- 
cated by the Superintendent. The number of pupils in 1835 
was 138, in 1838, 374, and in 1840, 668, exclusive of those 
attending the classical department of the academies in which 
they were established. 

Many suggestions are made with regard te the details of 
managing the school fund and regulating its disposal. The 
Report deprecates the sweeping denunciations of the school 
system in which many are apt to indulge, and declares that it 
is making sure progress both in its utility and in the affec- 
tions of the people. From the statements, of which we have 
given a summary, it appears that $1,188,458 00 have been 
contributed, mostly voluntarily, for the support of schools:— 
with reference to this the Report says: 





“A people who have thus freely expended their money, 


and appropriated their private means for the education of 
their children to an t nearly double the expense of ad- 
ministering the government, cannot with any truth or justice 
be said to be indifferent to the subject. And when we find 
30,000 trustees of school districts gratuitously rendering their 
services, and making their returns with order, regularity and 
promptitude, we ought not to deny their appreciation of -the 
value of the labor in which they engage, nor their merit in 
performing it. It is no slight proof of the value of a system 
which is thus administered without compulsion. Its fruits 
are seen in the education of one-fourth of eur entire popula- 
tion, and of nearly every child of a proper age for the prima- 
ry schools; in the advance of the wages paid to teachers—a 
clear indication that a higher degree of talent is employed and 
appreciated; and in the interest almost universally excited 
ameng our fellow citizens of every class in the success of our 
efforts.” 











Maine.—The Legislature of Maine has passed a series of 
Joint Resolutions relative to the Currency of the Union and 
the Financial Policy of its Government, which have at least 
the merit of clearness and emphasis. They were only press- 
ed through the House after a pretracted sitting of seventeen 
Hours, during which all the devices of Legislative strategy 
were exhausted to defeat or defer their passage. Motions to 
amend, to postpone, to recommit, to adjourn, &c. were offer- 
ed and successively voted down; and when it was found that 
the majority would not be outmanceuvred or diverted from 
their purpose, ata word given the minority abandoned their 
seats, leaving the House without a quorum. By the help of 
the Sergeant-at arms, a quorum was obtained, however, and 
the Resolutions passed by a vote of 95 to2. They are as 
follows: 

Resolves in relation to the Currency. 

Resolved, That the policy of this Country, in public and 
private financial matters, has elways been to maintain a mixed 
money of paper and metals, the latter forming the basis of 
the former; that bank paper convertible into specie, at the 
pleasure of the holder, is a safe and convenient currency ; and 
any change of policy tending to substitute an entire metallic 
currency would be injurious in its effects, and impracticable 
in its execution. 

Resolved, That for the interest of the whole community, 
as well as for the purposes of the Treasury, it is essential that 
the nation should possess a currency of uniform value credit 
and use wherever it may circulate; that the Constitution has 
entrusted Congress exclusively with the power of creating ard 
regulating a currency of this description,—and that measures 
shauld be taken by Congress in execution of this power, to re- 
lieve the country from the evils and embarrassments of the 
present deranged condition of the currency, by establishing 
one equally useful to the People and to the Government, of 
uniform va!ue and credit in every State in the Union. 
~* Resolved, That the act of Congress in relation to the col- 
lection, keeping and disbursement of the public money, ap- 
proved on the fourth of July last, commonly denominated the 
Independent or Sub-Treasury Act, was uncalied for by the 
People, and is against the genius of our free institutions,— 
tending to substitute a metallic for a paper currency, and ought 
forthwith to be repealed. 

Resolved. That if the alternative is necessarily presented, 
of a National Bank with all the restrictions that a People 
jealous of their liberties would require in such an institution, 
and the existing Sub-Treasury System, we are in favor of the 
former and opposed to the latter. 

Resolved, That we deprecate a National Debt and Direct 
Taxation, in time of peace, to provide means to defray the or 
dinary expenditures of the General Government,—that there 
should be a revision and adjustment of the Tariff, so as at 
ence to furnish a revenue equal to the necessary expenai- 
tures, and to encourage and protect American Industry. 

Resolved, That a bill providing for a just and equal distri- 
bution of tke proceeds ef the public lands among the several 
States, commends itself to our consideration, as an act of jus- 
tice due alike to all, and ought to pass into a law. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Reuel Williams, previous to his 
election to the Senate of the United States, having declared 
and published that it is the duty of the elected to carry into 
effect the will of his constituents, if he is instructed what that 
will is, or resign his trust, we therefore hereby instruct him 
that the foregoing resolutions express the will of his constit- 
uents. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to vote for any bill or proposition now be- 
fore Congress calculated to carry into effect the principles 
contained in the foregoing resolutiens, and to introduce and 
support such measures as shall accomplish the same object if 
not now before Congress. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a 
copy of the foregoing Resolves to each of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from this State. 


It is supposed that the Hon. Reuel Williams will resign 
his seat te avoid the alternative of obeying or resisting these 
instructions. 











New-York and Erie Railroad —In 1832 a charter way 
granted by the Legislature to a company for the Construction 
of a Railroad through the Southern tier of Counties, from 
this City to Buffalo. The route was surveyed in 1834 and ia 
1836 a loan of the credit of the State was obtained for 
$3,000,000. The Second Report of the Directors bas just 
been published. It is long and full in its account of the pre- 
sent situation and the prespects of the company, giving all 
the information with regard to the work which could reason- 
ably be desived. The whole length of the road is 446 miles, of 
which 117 miles are prepared for the superstructure and 2g¢ 
are under contract, leaving only 41 miles to be provided for, 
The cost of the whole work was estimated in 1835 at $6,000. 
000: subsequent examination, however, has induced the Dj. 
rectors to modify the plan, by providing heavier plate-rails, 
more substantial masonry, &c. so as to augment the expense 
very considerably. The whole cost is now put at $9,000,000, 
and the Report says that “ in view of this estimate it js ap: 
parent that further resources of capital, than are yet at the 
disposal of the company, will be required.” The whole 
amount already expended is $1,227,116, and farther liabilities 
existed on the Ist of January, to the amount of not less 
than $500,000, which the company have ample resourees to 
meet as they become due. A detailed account is presented of 
the probable businesa of the road—the resources of the country 
through which it is to pass are carefully considered, and an 
extended comparison is instituted between the cost and antici- 
pated income of this road and those of the ethers which are 
best known both in this country and in England. The state. 
ments and calculations set forth in the Report are exceedingly 
interesting and highly satisfactory to those who have conf. 
dence in the expediency of the work. The Directors state 
that the whole may easily be completed within three years, 


The Navy.—Among the numerous abuses which have 
crept into the Navy, is that of a prodigal waste of money un. 
der the head of repairs, the extent of which may be gathered 
from an article on the subject, by Lieutenant Maury, in the 
Southern Literary Messenger. 


The schr. Pilot was built by the Government at a cest of 
$33,000. and before she had performed her first cruise was 
sold for $3,000. 

The schr. Active, was bought to supply the Pilot’s place, 
costing $8.000, and the cost of repairing her for the voyage 
was $13,700—and without having been te sea at all, she was 
then seld for $4,500. 

The estimated cost of building a sloop of war of the first 
class, and fitting her for sea, is $80,000; and at the private 
shipyard, the packet-ships, which are considerably larger, and 
which are fitted out in the most elegant manner, “ with bulk- 
heads of bird’s-eye maple, stairway of inlaid mahogany, airy 
saloons, splendid cabins, and magnificent apartments,” cost 
75 to $80,000. Yet, to repair the St. Louis sloop of war, 
in 1838, cost the Government $119.535,28 ! 

The original cost of the schr. Shark was $22,000: and when 
last repaired, her repairs cost $46,000. 

In 1832, the.frigate United States was repaired at a cost 
of $131,281—in 1834, she was again repaired at a cost of 
$75,495—in 1839, again at a cost of from 75 to $100,000— 
and after the last repairs were finished, she was found to be 
rotten, and is now lying at Norfolk, untit for sea! 

The cost of building the Ohio ship of the line was $294, 
042; and the cost of repairing her in 1839 was $621,355— 
nearly three times as much as the cost of building. 


Correspondence of the Express. 
Wasuineron, February 13. 

Gen. Harrison keeps up his o'd habits here as yet. He 
rises at break of day, and, the thermometer nearer zero than 
it has been before this winter, is seen, notwithstanding, at 
sunrise, walking around the public grounds. 

There ‘are many amusing anecdotes in circulation 
ing the interviews between him and Mr. Van Buren. 
are certainly on very good terms, and crack jokes freely at 
each other’sexpense. On Thursday last Mr. Van Buren re- 
turned Gen. Harrison’s call, and the weather being extremely 
cold, conversation naturally turned upon it—when Gen. H. 
jocosely expressed a wish that Mr. V. 5. would improve it to 
fill the President’s ice house, which Mr. V. B., much amused, 
promised to do. 

This afternoon Mr. Van Buren entertained Gen. Harrison 
and his suite at the White House. Messrs. Forsyth, Poin 
sett, Woodbury, Paulding, (Secretaries,) and Messrs. Wright 
and Vanderpoel of N. Y. made up the party. 

Gen. Harrison leaves early in the week for Berkeley, the 
place of his father, on James River. He goes via Baltimore, 
and takes a steamer. 

Messrs. Webster and Crittenden have sent home their Te 
signations as Senators. It is said Mr. Choate, of Boston, 





will take Mr. Webster’s place in the Senate. 
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PENNsYLVAN1a —Gov. Porter on the 10th inst. vetoed the 
bill providing for the electi+n of one Canal Commissioner by 
each branch of the Legislature, and the appointment of the 
third by the Governor as at present. He offers cogent, or at 
jeast very plausible, objections to the mode proposed. He 
thinks it desirable to have unity and not discord in the Canal 
Board, and responsibility somewhere. If any change is to 
be made, he thinks the choice should be given directly to the 
People. Ps 

The Veto Message-is shrewd and pungent, but not very re- 
spectful to the majority of the’Legislature. He says, 

“The whole object of the Bill is, to remove from office men 
holding one set of ‘pelitical opinions, and to appoint political 

ents in their stead. Any attempt to conceal it from the 
ple betrays a gross ignorance of their understanding and 
intelligence !”” i 

We like the Governor’s spirit in this case, but dislike the 
seeming attempt to shuffle off the matter by keeping the bil 
out of his way uatil he had appointed the Canal Commission] 
ers. He should have vetoed first and appointed afterward. 





Alexander McLeod has been formally indicted by the 
Grand Jury of Niagara County for the murder of Amos Dur- 
fee, (the stage-driver who was killed at the Burning of the 
Caroline.) Very well: now if the sovereigns of Lockport 
have no objection, we respectfully suggest that he be tried by 
a Court and Jury, constituted after the old-fashion, and that no 
such persuasion be employed to influence their decision as 
was brought to bear on the persons who bailed him to induce 
dgurrender. That’s all. 





Hon. R. M. 7T'. Hunter, Speaker of the Federal House of 
Representatives, is a volunteer candidate for reélection. He 
declares himself independent ef party, but opposed to a Pro- 
tective Tariff, a National Bank, a Distribution of the Proceeds 
of Public Lands, or any increase of Duties on Silks, Wines 
&c. He is likely to be opposed by a candidate of each poli- 
tical party; if so, he will be beaten. 

—— a —— 

Messrs. Albert G. Brown and Jacob Thompson, present 
Members of Congress from Mississippi, have been nominated 
by the Var Buren party for reélection. 

Hon. Robert Craig, V. B. declines a reélection to Con- 
gress from the Augusta and Botetourt District, Va. A Whig 
will probably be chosen. 

Hon. George D. Dromgoole, V. B. declines a reélection 
to Congress from Mecklenburg District, Va. Hugh A. Gar- 
land, present Clerk of the House, will probably be the V. B. 
candidate ; and, if so, elected. 

Hon. William C. Dawson, M. C. has accepted the Whig 
nomina:ion for Governor of Georgia. He is also spoken of 
for Speaker of the House, in case an Extra Session of Con- 
gress is held. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Extract of a letter, dated “ Wasnincton, Feb. 15th. 

“I can form no judgment whatever of the length of the ar 
gument in the Amistad case. Most of the arguments here 
run to a prodigious length. Mr Gilpin, the Attorney Gene- 
ral, argued four days, four hours each day, in the case of Gen. 
Gratiot; and Walter Jones, Esq. took three days in reply. 
Senator Walker, of Miss., has been arguing three days in 
opening the great constitutional case about the legality of the 
importation of slaves against the prohibition in the State Con- 
stitution, Mr. Jones, Mr. Clay and Mr. Gilpin are to follow, 
and all this before the Amistad case will be reached. Such 
is the order of the gourt. They will not suspend the hearing 
of a case to take up the Amistad case. The case referred to 
is on an endorsed note given to a negro trader, and the endor- 
sers contest it on the ground that the consideration was illegal 
and void. It is a regular course of Anti-Slavery lectures, by 
Southern Senators and Southern lawyers.” [Jour. of Com. 


‘ 





More Outrages at Dayton.—The rowdies of Dayton are 
earning for themselves no very enviable character. The Jour- 
nal of that place says ina late number—“ About 2 o’clock 
yester?ay morning, the houses of several blacks in the out- 
skirts of the town were fired, and burnt to the ground with 
all their contents. The houses were three in number, and 
were the property of the occupiers. 

It is stated that those who were engaged in it actually re- 

to permit one poor fellow to return to his burning dwel- 
ling for a pair of shoes to put on! Others who had money, 
Were prevented from getting it. They were only allowed clo- 
thing sufficient to cover their nakedness, although the night 
was extremely cold.” 


Bequests.—The late William Bartlett, of Newburyport, 
left property to the amount of about half a million of dollars. 
He has bequeathed $50,000 to the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, making more than $200,000 as the total amount of 
his donations to that institution. + 

—<—a———_ ‘ 

Hon. Samuel Walker, late Speaker of the Alabama House, 
and a Representative from Madison Co. died at his residence 
on the 23d ult. He was a man of decided talents and popu- 


larity. 





_ Pestscript to the Quarto Edition. 
Friday, A. M. Feb. 19. 
Freperick A. Tattmapag of this City has been nomina- 
ted by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate as Recorder 
of this City, vice Robert H. Morris, removed. The official 
announcement appears in Wednesday’s Albany Evening 
Journal. 


Concress accomplished nothing on Wednesday. In the 
House, Mr. Bynum of N. C. talked away the most of the day. 
Messrs. Tillinghast of R. [. and Habersham of Ga. consumed 
the residue. 

In the Senate, a petition from tlis State, praying the in- 
terference of the Government in behalf of the American citi- 
zens captured in Canada while operating as ‘ Patriots,’ and 
banished to Van Dieman’s Land. Afier some remarks by 
Messrs. Norvell of Mich. and Preston of S. C. it was laid on 
the table by unanimous consent. 

The Tennessee Land bill was passed and the Smithsonian 
Bequest talked about. 


—_—a—= 
New Agent.—Evear H. Haycrart will act as our Agent at Eliza- 
beth Town, Ky. 








Married: 


In this city, February 10, David H. Dick Esq.te Mary 8. Thomp- 
son, daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Thompson. 

February 11, Richard S. Beastion to Mary 8S. Somers. 

February 11, Francis Evaus to Mary Cassidy. 

February 13, Joha B. Purroy to Catharine M. Dillon. 

February 14, John P. Gruei to Elizabeth B. Goble. 

February 15, William Wright to Catharine E. Rogers. 

February 16, Adolphus R. Pringle co Susan H. Porter. 
— February 14, Robert Tucker, M.D. to Emma Eliza 

arvey. 

At East Chester, February 9, Frederick W. Meeker of Reading, 
Ct. to Mary E. Sutton of this city. 

At Chambly,L.C. Theo Doucet N. P. to Lucie A. Mignault. 


Died: 

In this city, February 12, Mary, wife of Isanc Jarvis, aged 56 years. 

February 12, Samuel 8. son of William A Wisdom, 14. 

February 13, John M. Johnsoa, 37. Wm. 8. Norsworthy, 29 

February M, Mary Ewetse, daughter of W. J. Van Wagenen, 17. 

February 14, Mary A. wife of David Austin. 

February 14. George Giles James, 35. 

February 14, Isaac Van Amburgh, 32. 

February 14. Maria Prall, widow of Abraham Prall. 

Pebruary 15, Lydia, wife of John Van Sico, 74. 

February }4, William A. Slacke, 37. 

February 15, Malcolm Clark, 54. Andrew Devean, 69. 

February 16, Mary Aun, wife of Calvin Emmons, 35. 

February 16,Lucy G. wife of Moses Cammet, 26. 

At Fredonia, Chautanque Co. Feb, 9, Sarah Ana Davone Story, 34. 
Also Feb. 12, Mary D. Storv, 21. 

At Madison Co. Ala. January 24, Hon. Samuel Walker, lute Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of that State. 

At Campeachy, John L. McGreger, Esq. Consul of the U. 8. at that 

ace. 

















ONKERS FEMALE SEMINARY.—Mr. and Mrs. BLeecken’s 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, situated at Montparaiso, a 
quarter of a mile north of the viliage of Yonkers, Westchester Coun- 
ty. N. Y. Circulars may be obtained from Mr. George Brinckerhoff, 
at the office of the Times and Star, 45 William-street ; Mr. Leonar 
Bleecker, Jr. at the Register’s Office in the Park; or at the bookstor 
of Mr. Robert Carter, corner of Canal and Mercer-sts. 
Refercnces—Rev. 8. H. Cone, Dr. John Neilson, Hon. Stephen Allen, 


Messrs. Marsh & Siilwell, and Anthony J. Bleecker, Esq., U. 8. Mar- 
shal, New-York. G. W. BLEECKER, 
Feb. 20.--faq tmyl* Principal 





THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIAXS AND SURGEONS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK.—The 
Temperance Society of the Medical Col’ ege will hold their Annual 
Meeting in the College Hall, Crosby-si. Tuesday evenizg, Feb, 23, at 
To’clock. 

Dr. A. Grant from Persia, Dr. H. Green, President of the Vermont 
Academy of Medicine, and several Physicians of the College, are ex- 
pected to. address the meeting. By invitation, the Fourteenth Ward 
Association will meet with the College Society, and will be addre-sed 
by Rev. Messrs. J. N. McLeod, O. Eastman, and J.J. Owen. An ad- 
dress or communication is expected from Dr. Parker, recently from 
China. DAVID P. HOLTON, Secretary. 





LECTURE ON IRELAND.—W. E. ROBINSON of New-Haven, 
Ct. and formerly ef J reland, will lecture before the American Institute, 
in their lecture-room in the Park, on “Ireland and the Irish,” on 
Tuesday evening the 23d instant, at half past 7. The ancient history 
and origin of the people—St. Patrick, Ossian, &c. will be noticed in 





a the Lecture. For further information see daily papers. 
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THE: NEW-YORKER. 


Prospectus fer the Wear 1841. 


A new volume of Taz New-Yorker—the VIlIth annual of the Fe- 
lio and the XIth semi-annual of the Quarto edition—will commerce 
on Saturday the 20th of. March next. It will be printed on entirely 
new and beautiful type, with every attention to neatness and elegance 
as well as interest and substantial worth, and no pains spared to ren- 
der it worthy of the public favor and esteem which it has hitherto en- 
joyed.. The grounds on which the publishers appeal to the reading 
public for a continuance aud extension of its patronage are briefly as 
follows: x 
I. The New.Yorker is devoted, more considerably than any other 
Literary Journal, ta scientific and useful intelligence. All new dis- 
coveries in Science or Art, all movements tending to improve the 
condition of Man, mentally, morally, or physically, are eagerlf 
chronicled in its columns. 
IL The Editor will labor, with whatever energies he possesses, to 
advance the cause of Morality, and of Social well-being. No article 
of licentious or immoral tendency is allowed a place in ics columns. 
UL. Although The New-Yorker takes no part in political contests, 
yet all Politics] Intelligence of interest is carefully, impartially, and 
lucidly presented iu its columns. The results of all the Elections are 
especially stated with great care and fidelity. It is believed that in 
this respect no paper enjoys, or has labored to obtain, a higher repu- 
tation than this. 
IV. Inits Literary Contents, while efforts are made to minister ac- 
ceptably te all tastes, but these of the impure and vicious, Utility will 
be regarded as more important than mere Amusement, or the capti- 
vation of barren minds. Tales, Poems, Reviews, and Essays, will be 
judiciously intermingled in its columns, but always with anxious refe- 
rence to the mental and moral improvement as well as entertainment 
of the reader. 
V. Although the New-Yorker is printed on a large imperial sheet, 
it is not so large that a man cannot hold it in his hands, or find time 
in the course of a week to peruse it thoroughly. We deem this a 
| merit. 
VI. It is not filled up with long stories continued from week to 
week. ‘Master Humphrey's Clock’ is the only continuous essay pre- 
sented in its columns. 
VII. It is the cheapest literary paper printed weekly in the North- 
ern States. 
Friends of a pure and beneficent Literature! we solicit your counte 
nance and support! 
Conpitions— The New-Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form 
| is published every Saturday at TWO DOLLARS per aunum in ad 
| vance. Three copies will be sent for Five Dollars, post-paid. 
The Quarto edition is printed on a larger sheet of fine paper, with 
| out Advertisements, and with a page of Popular Music in each num 
ber. It forms 16 pages per number, or two volumes of 416 pages 
each, per annum, (three wide columas to a page) and is afforded to 
subscribers at the low price of THREE DOLLARS per annum, or 
| two copies for Five Dollars. For binding and preservation, it is be- 
| lieved that no cheaper and better paper than the Quarto New- Yorker 
| exists in this country. 
0 Any person sending us the above prices for either edition be- 
fore the 20th ef March shall receive the intervening numbers of the 
present volume witheut charge. 
| Inducement to Clubs and Agents.—Any person or club sending us 
| 
| 





Ten Doliars free of charge shall receive therefore seven copies of the 
| Folio or five of the Quarto edition fcr the ensuing year. For Tweaty 
Dollars, fifteen copies of the Folio or ten of the Quarto edition will be 
forwarded, and for any larger amouat in proportion. These terms 
|are placed much lower than have eyer before beea offered, in defe- 
|rence to the general depression of the times, and in the hope of a 
| large increase of our circulation. 
licited by 
New-York, Feb. 10, 1841. 


TO PRINTERS. 


Subscriptions are respectfully so- 
H. GREELEY & CO. 30 Ann-street. 





| 
} 
| 
| HE TYPE on wbich the New-Yorker is now printed is offered 


for sale, and will be delivered on the 20th of 
following prices: 


500 ibs. Brevier 

100 “ Minion * 3 ? 

150 “ Nonpareil sO “ ad “ 
All of these fonts are of the very best quality, pattern and finish of 
Geo. Bruce & Co.'s type, and will bave been in use just one year on 
two weekly papers. The Brevier and Nonpareil are i 
worn, but have been carefaily used, and will work well en a hand- 
press for two years yet. Printers who wish to put a e or so of 
Advertisements ina either letter will find this a cheap and good article, 
The Minion is much less worn, a beautiful type and very convenient 
font. 

If either font is required to be divided, two cents extra will be 
harged for that trouble. The price is fixed low in order to secure an 
early sale. Letters will meet immediate attention. Address, 

H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Aan-st. 
New-York Feb 20, 1841. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

eames ORAL S8YSTEM—MRS. L. MANESCA DURAND 
continues the system of her father, the late John Manesca, and 

is now forming the last evening class for the season. Gentlemen 

wishing to join will please call and enter their names. Persons who 

have studied on the above system, can join classes in the first, second 

or third course. Private Instruction during the dey. 


arch next at the 


at 20 cents per Ib. cash. 
5 “ “ ry 











Residence 16 City Hall Place. Jan. 30. 
ATKINS & ASKHAM, French and TAILORS AND 
DRAPERS. 61 Nassau st. N. ¥. and 180 st. London. 
&F Prices extremely low for Cash. Dié 
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THE YOUNG INDIAN MAID. 
ANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY THOMAS MOORE. 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN, COMPOSED, AND ARR oa 
L. H. ‘a > re re 
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